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RELICS OF PLASTIC ART IN THE EASTERN 
CHURCH. 

Now that the partly obliterated fresco of 
Christ in St. Sophia, now used as a mosque in 
Constantinople, is being discussed, and even its 
preservation up to the present is being disputed, I 
may be allowed to refer to “ Antiquitates Asiatice 
Christianam Alram Antecedentes, &c., per Ed- 
mundum Chishull, 8.T.B., Londini, Typis Guil. 
Bowyer, in my own ion, 
folio volame bound up with “Travels in Turkey 
and back to England. By the late Reverend and 
Learned Edmund Chishull, B.D., Chaplain to the 
Factory of the Worshipful Turkey Cempenr at 
Smyrna. London, Printed by W. Bowyer in the 
Year mpccxtvit.” In the latter volume, p. 20, 
Chishull mentions that at Tyria (said to be the 
ancient Thyatira) he observed two Greek churches. 
Two or three valuable Christian inscriptions were 
said to exist in them, but in one of these churches, 
called the Metropolitan, he only saw 
“a defaced monument, whereon no intelligib 
were to be read, except XPIZETE XAIPES 
entrance of the other there isa piece of devotion, written 
in modern characters: but more remarkable in the body 
of the wall stands a large imoge of our Savior, elegantly 
carved in porphyry ; though it now appears rudely man- 

and seems to have felt the fury of the old icono- 
claste. In the hand is portrayed an open book, inscribed 


with this sentence out of St. John’s Gospel, viii. 12, 
‘Eye elu rd rév eécpov.’ This was an instance 
which may perhaps appear to be singular, at least it is 
contrary to the general practice of the Greek church ; 
for though they have a superstitious fondness for reli- 
gious pictures yet they abhor all imagery in relievo, and 
look upon it as inclining to heathenism and idolatry,” 

Ibidem, ‘A Journey from Adrianople,’ pp. 84-6, 
Mr. Chishull makes an interesting reference to 
“ Transylvania and Valachia.” I follow the author's 
own spelling. The passage is informatory, but too 
long to quote fully. The natives, he says, call 
themselves Romans and their province Tzerra 
Romanesca, He refers in a foot note to Aur. Vict. 
‘Epit.,’cap. xl., “Galerius ortus Dacia Ripensi, quem 
locum Romulianum ex vocabulo Romule matris 
appellarat.” He (Chishull) describes their lan- 
guage (remember that he wrote before the days of 
Diez, Bopp, and Max Miiller, and therefore uses 
loose phraseology in describing this Neo-Latin 
tongue, now called, of course, Roumanian) as “‘a 
broken mixture of Latin and Italian, into which 
have been accidentally adopted some few Turkish 
and Sclavonic words.” ‘‘They write intirely [sic],” 
he adds, “ the Cyrillian Sclavonic character, which 
seems to be a detortion from the Greek.” In a 
note subjoined it is stated that the Sclavonic cha- 
racter is two-fold, one ascribed to St. Hierom (St. 
Jerome) used by the Roscians and Bosnians, and 
the other to St. Cyril, “proper to Valachia, Mol- 
davia, Muscovy, &c.” 

Chishull adds that the religion of the people was 
that of the Greek Church and subject to the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople; that the liturgy was cele- 
brated either in Greek or Sclavonic, though the 
Valachian was used for the gospels, &c., in some 
churches, but the liturgy itself was rarely said 
in Valachian. Most of the churches had 
‘*though,” adds Chishull, ‘‘in some places 
have observed the wooden plank [sic] which 
is common to the Greeks in Turkey, where 
bells are not permitted.” Doubtless the writer re- 
fers to the onpavtpév, or bronze or wooden 
clapper, a substitute for a bell still used in Coptic 
and other Oriental churches. Here follows a re- 
markable sentence, which I ask your leave to quote 
in full, as showing how untrue and unfair it is 
to regard materialistic and carnalized representa- 
tions of the pains of hell or representations of the 
Eternal Father as abuses to be found only in 
Western and Latin sacred art, the fact being that 
a decree of Pope Gregory XVI. has formally con- 
demned all visible images of the first and third 
persons in the blessed Trinity :— 


“The yvdapOnt, or porch, is generally daubed with 
superstitious representations of the punishments of hell; 
and often the inward walls are profaned with some in- 
consistent corporeal image of God the Father, a th 
here permitted against the professed principles 
declarations of the Greek Church,” 


But I may add that the writer here makes no dis- 
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tinction, apparently, between statues or bassi- 
relievi of any divine pees and merely pictorial 
representations, though doubtless the famous case 
in which St. Epiphanius rent asunder the painted 
veil in the church at Anablata, and ordered it to 
be used no longer as an object of veneration, but 
as some poor man’s shroud, indicates the general 
Greek Christian feeling against visible representa- 
tions even of Christ, the Word manifested and in- 
carnate. Vide the letter of St. Epiphanius to St. 
John, Patriarch of Jerusalem. 

References to this famous Anablata episode 
(which bas a savour of modern Protestant _—y 
cap, of course, be found in the late Dr. A. P. 
Stanley’s ‘ Lectures on the Eastern Church,’ and 
also in Signor Trivier, “ Esposto dei Principali 
Motivi, che me hanno indotto ad uscire dalla 
Chiesa Romana. Firenze, Tip. Claudiana, diretta 
da R. Trombetta. 1863” (pp. 176, 177). 

H. ve B. H. 
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London, 1814. 8vo. 
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1776, 12mo. 
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—— Letter to Jo. Dunning on the E. Language. 1788, 


To Remarks on the Profane and Absurd 
Use of the Monosyilable “ Damn.” 1746. 8vo. 

Townsend, J. Etymological Researches. 1824. 4to. 

Tremblay’s Treatise of 1725, 

— Many Advantages of a Good Language to 8 


Words of the Lan 

ler, Dr, Jo, Synonymous Words of the E. Lan- 
ge. London, 1766. 2 vols. 12mo. Also 1781, 1 vol. 
2mo, 

Turner, D. Abstract of E. G. and Rhetoric. 1739. 
Udall, Nich, Floures for Latine Spekynge...... oute of 


into E. (Black Letter.) ndon, 1533. 
vo. 


Vindex Anglicus; or, the......B, Language Defended. 
1644. 4to, 
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1810, 12mo. 
Walker, Wm. Treatisa of E. Particles, London, 1655. 
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Wallis, Jo. Grammatica Lingue Anglicane. First 
ed., Oxford, 1653. 12mo. Also 1674, 8vo, Sixth ed., 
London, 1765, 8vo.— Valuable. 

Ward, Dr. Jo. Pour Essays on the E, Language. 
London, 1758. 8vo. 

Ward, Wm. Essay on G., as it may be applied to the 
E, Language. London, 1765. 4to. 

—— Short Questions upon the Eight Parts of Speech. 
1629. 4to. 

Webster, Noah. Dissertation on the E. Language, 
Boston (America), 1789. 8vo. 

Weston, Stephen. Specimen of the Conformity of the 
European Languages, particularly the E., with the 
Oriental Languages, especially the Persian, London, 
1802, 8vo. (or 12mo. 

P White’s Grammatical Essay on the E, Verb. 1761. 
vO. 


White, T. Holt. Review of Johnson's ‘ Criticism on 
the Style of Milton’s Prose.” 1818. 8vo, 

Wild, Jo, Twopenny Accidence : Corn without Chaff. 
Shewing how to form Verbs without Mood and Tense. 


Nottingham. [1720.] 12mo, 
Whittinton, Rob, Grammatical Works, See the list 
in Lowndes. 


a my J. Thoughts on the Origin of Language. 
vi 


Willymott, W. English Particles. 1794. 

Wilson, J. P. y on Grammar, exemplified in an 
E.G. Philadelphia, 1817. 8vo. 

Wilson, Sir Thos. Arte of Rhetorike. London, 1553. 
4to. For other editions see Lowndes. 

Winning, Rev. W. B. Manual of Comparative Philo- 

1838. Syo. 
at «~~ E. Observations upon the E. Language. 
<4, 8vo. 

Withers, Dr. Philip. Aristarchus; or, the Principles 
of Composition. 1789. 8yo, Also 1790, 8vo, Reprinted 
1822, 8vo.—Praised, 

Wodroephe, Jo. The Spared Hours of a Soldier...... 
or the True Marrow of the French Tongue. Dort, 1623. 
Fol. And 1625, fol. 

Wotton, H. Essay on the Education of Children in 
the First Rudiments of Learning. 1753. 8vo. 

Wotton’s Short View of Hickes’s Treasure of the 
Northern Languages. By M.Shelton, 1735. 4to. 
wn Universal G. for the E. Language, 1775. 

mo, 

Young, E, Compleat E. Scholar in S Reading. 
and Writing. 1724 : 

ner’s German and ish G 4 
1908. Engl rammar, Strasbourg, 
The above list is extremely imperfect, and onl 
A - y 
comes down, in the main, to about 1840, But it 
will suffice for pointing out the names of some of 
the older works on the subject of English philology, 


many of which, I believe, might advantageous] 
be read for Dr. Murray’s ‘ Dictionary.’ Any = 
who wishes to do the Eoglish nation a service may 
easily do so. We want to know which, among 
the above, are the best dozen books for such a 
purpose, especially amongst the older ones. None 
of them, I am told, has been read hitherto. The 
works by Coote, Lowth, Priestley, Walker, Wallis, 
and Whittinton should certainly be examined. 
Watter W. Sxeart. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Tae or tHe Grose Epition ‘Mea- 
sURE FoR Measure’ (7" S. v. 442).—Having 
read with interest Mr. Spence’s somewhat striking 
paper, I append some notes on the text and the 
suggestions :— 

I, i, 8-11:— 

Then no more remains, 
But that to your sufficiency . . . . 
+ « « your worth is able, 

Aad let them work, 
Mr. Spence reads ‘I able” (tr. v.). I disagree 
because (1) “I able” seems to me far-fetched and 
unharmonious ; (2) the mood is strained in that 
position, I fancy; (3) I prefer as more natural :— 

Then no more remains 

But your sufficiency, as your worth is able, 

And let them work. 

I, iii, 40-43:— 

I have on Angelo imposed the office ; 

Who may, in the ambush of my name, strike home, 

And yet my nature never in the fight 

‘o do in slander. 
I admit the use of “do”=“ act,” also the “deed 
of slander,” but I dispute the combination. I pre- 
fer to read :-— 

And yet my nature ne'er be in the fight 

To do it slander [“‘it,” ¢.¢,, my name }. 

IL. i. A 

at’s open made 
tThat justice 

Mr. Spence would have us read “ ceizes,” 4.¢. 
repetition of final), “‘izes,” ¢.¢. (by imagination) 
“ eyes ”—“ justice eyes”! Why not “ seeses,” ¢. e. 
(by repetition of final) “sees”—*‘ justice sees” ? 
It would be ever so much simpler, and quite as 
worthy to be “‘ found not among various readings, 
but where it should [sic] have ever been, in the 
text itself.” I object, further, to the suggestion 
because (1) I should hardly have thought Shake- 
speare (or Mr. Spence) likely to go out of his way 
to take the bandage from a blindfold justice; (2 
I think the words of the near context “ open” an 
“know” oppose the suggestion to the extent of 
being almost intentional ; (3) it seems to me more 
modest to read “‘ceizes ” = ‘* seizes,” especially as it 
happens to harmonizs strictly with the context 
than to assume a doubtful ce and a wonderful 
spelling of “eyes.” Perhaps, after all, the sooner 
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the “ humble and loving service is forgotten ” the 
better. Prof. Donnelly might entertain it. He 
— prefer a “‘ seeing” to a “ groping” justice! 
. 39:— 
run from brakes of ice, and answer none: 
some condemned for a fault alone. 
I gladly adopt Mr. Srenxce’s scholarly reading 
“ brakes of vice,” as being closely identified with 
the context.and the peculiar nature of the subject. 
It is clearly a case of “‘ mishearing.” Iam even 
willing, in my gratitude, to overlook his consistent 
omission of the Soxei throughout—and that is say- 


deal. 


That we were all, as some would seem to be, 

From our faults, as faults from seeming, free ! 
He reads “seeming” = decency, seemliness : I think 
the = of no consequence. The alternatives are : 
= ould we were all as free from faults as faults 

decency ! (2, which I prefer) Would we were 
all as free from faults as faults from affectation 
of seemliness! I grant the double meaning. 
IIL. ii. 119:— 
tAnd he is a motion generative. 

He reads 


And his is a motion ungenerative. 
I grant the “ his is,” but after careful study of con- 
text, &c., prefer the “generative,” because: (1) 
“motion” is otherwise a difficulty to me; (2) Lucio 
seems to me to confound the two functions. But 
to 
I. ii. 278 :-— 
tGrace to stand, and virtue go. 
Obviously as Mr. Spence decides. 
ILI. ii. 287-90 :— 
= may likeness made in crimes, 
aking practice on the times, 
To draw with idle spiders’ strings 
Most ponderous and substantial things ! 
Mr. Spence connects “to draw,” and understands 
‘made in crimes” as “fortunate in undetected 
crimes.” Granted the firat, but not the second, I 
prefer to render :— 
How may craft, crime-gotten, &c. 
III. ii. 294-6 :— 
{se disguise shall, by the disguised, 
y with falsehood false exacting, 
And perform an old contracting. 
He renders “by” as “lying by.” In the peculiar 
circumstances this seems worse than irrelevant. I 
understand “ by ” as “‘ by means of” (i. ¢., Angelo 
duped by his own consent), which to me presents 
no difficulty, albeit we are not yet able to entirely 
dispense with a Soxe?, except, of course, when we 
engage in the agreeable, if somewhat easy, diver- 
sion of knocking down the nine-pins we ourselves 
put up. Danitet Moore, M.A. 


“Henry V.,’ IL. iii. vi. 84).—Oar thanks 
are due to Mr. Firzezratp for reopening the 


question of this passage, though it is to be re- 
gretted that he did not see his way to a vindica- 
tion of the text of the Folio outright. In m 

opinion Theobald’s “ triumphant emendation” will 
some day have to go the way of the bulk of his 
emendations, and, when a little more daylight is 
let into the passage, it will probably be found that 
the original text is in this, as in the case of so 
many other emendations, correct. I have little 
doubt in my own mind that Mrs. Quickly is in- 
tended to describe Falstaff’s appearance, and in 
effect says in her own peculiar language, “ His nose 
had the sharpness and greenness characteristic of a 
dying man.” 

It will, of course, be borne in mind that, as 
platform meant a parchment, or writing, so table, 
corresponding to a common use in Latin of tabula 
and to the old use (I believe) in Italian of tavola, 
meant a canvas or picture. It will further be borne 
in mind that Mrs. Quickly’s similes are intentionally 
coarse and overdrawn, Falstaff being in death, as in 
life, the butt of the stage. Now, if we can imagine 
the passage being declaimed and reported after- 
wards as speeches are now, we should have less diffi- 
culty in understanding it. I purposely modernize 
and alter it: ‘‘ His nose was as sharp asa 
(laughter) and in colour like—a green field (loud 
laughter).” There would surely be no difficulty 
in understanding this piece of broad humour. This, 
however, is not quite what Shakespeare wrote ; 
but, if there is no difficulty in understanding this, 
there will be not much more difficulty in under- 
standing the words of the text. It seems to me 
that the second “‘ as” should be carried on, in the 
meaning of “‘ like,” to the second simile. The fact 
of the “green fields” being in the plural only 
broadens the humour. We shal! then get, “ His 
nose was as sharp as a pen and like a picture of 
green fields.” No one can call this a very 4 
simile, or at first sight a very happy one; but, 
when addressed to the gallery, it would, if pro- 
perly declaimed, be effective, and at present I am 
inclined to prefer this interpretation to either 
Theobald’s emendation or Mr. Firzcerawp’s sug- 
gestion. Hotcomse Incuesy. 


Winter's Tate,’ II. i, 133-5.— 


Ant. If it prove 

She's otherwise, Ill keep my stables where 

I lodge my wife. 
In the American S. riana for February, 
1884, I showed, I think, that the threat here made 
depended for its force upon a dictum of Aristotle, 
and accepted by our ancestors, to the effect that 
the horse is the most lascivious of quadrupeds. 
That this dictum was accepted by our ancestors is 
shown by a passage in one of the Homilies, and by 
its being quoted by Bartholome Glantvyle, and by 
the editors of his book in English, Trevisa and 
Batman, without note of dissent. Blundeville also 
speajsi to the same effect, and in ‘The Tamer Tamed’ 
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Petruchio (III. ii.) speaks in figurative language 
drawn oh this same belief. Hence these wo 
of Antigonus may be paraphrased thus :— 

“If this be true, O King, which thou sayest as to the 
infidelity of thy queen, then I will lodge my stud where 
I lodge the loved and loving wife of my bosom, whom I 
have hitherto believed in and trusted—lodge them similes 
cum simili, nay pares cum pari.” 

As a farther illustration of the acceptance of Aris- 
totle’s dictum I would also quote a Latin > 
gram published in 1607-12, by John Owen, D.D., 
and translated _— Harvey, who set it forth in 
1677. It is book ii. No. 61, p. 134 :— 

To Oranus. 
Thy Wife's rich Sire oft said, This Daughter mine 
In stable Wedlock I to thee will joyn: 
Too stable Wedlock hath you joyn'd, sith she 
So much unstable is in love to thee. 


Br. 


Tae Martyr's or 
Farrar has a most interesting and learned paper 
in the Sunday Magazine, August, entitled ‘ Guris- 
tians in the um,’ in which is the following 
sentence :— 

“Tt was in his own garden that the monster of lust 
and blood drove about in the costume of a charioteer 
when the ghastly darkness was illuminated by living 
torches, of whom each was a martyr in his shirt of fire.” 

I remember seeing a huge picture of this scene 
in an exhibition in Paris, but I forget the artist’s 
name. There are no quotation marks in the above 
sentence; but the archdeacon may have been 
quoting from ‘A Life Drama, by Alexander 

Of one whose naked soul stood clad in love, 
Like a pale martyr in his shirt of fire, 
Scene ii. p. 20, 

That poem, it may be remembered, first appeared 
in several issues of the Critic, of 1852, and the 
editor announced that he would issue it as a sepa- 
rate publication if a sufficiency of subscribers at 
five shillings could be teed. I was one of 
the subscribers ; and I have now before me the 
original copy of the work (London, D. Bogue, 
Apri), 1853), with a grateful letter from the pat- 
tern-drawer poet of Kilmarnock, who was 80 soon 
to wake up - find himself famous. The re- 
viewers gave a hearty welcome to the young poet, 
who was born Dee. 31, 1829, and ememaaene 
copious extracts from his poems. I remember a 
certain provincial journal that desired to quote 
the “ Pale martyr in his shirt of fire,” with due 

robation ; bat unfortunately the printer threw 

e lurid light of burlesque on the phrase by 
altering it to “Like a pale martyr with his shirt 
on fire.” Corusert Bepe. 

**DoUBLE HONDED, AW’ TREBLE THROITED.”— 
A large number of men—tailors, tinkers, printers 
shoemakers, and other tradesmen, as they are 


—who wander from town to town, seeking only for 
a few days’ work at the most, never seeming to de- 
sire to settle in a place, are clever workmen, and 
almost without exception fond of drink. Of these 
there is a common saying among steady-going 
workmen, “Double honded, an’ treble throited 
which means that these wanderers are not only 
capable of turning out more and better work than 
many, but also that they have a drinking capacity 
equal to three ordinary men. 

Taos. Rarcuirre. 
Worksop. 


Rosin Repsreast.—In looking for early refer- 
ences to the rose, thistle, and shamrock as badges 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, I stumbled upon 
the following ioteresting illustration of the old 
nursery legend ‘The Babes in the Wood’ in an 
early black-letter edition of ‘The Famous Historie 
of the Seauen Champions of Christendome,’ second 
part, by William Stansby (1616 or 16201), 4to., 
D4, recto :— 

“ When Saint George’s valiant Sonnes (in company of 
this sorrowful Mayden) came to the tree, and (contrarie 
to their expectations) found her Father colde and stiffe, 
deuoid of sense and feeling, also his hands and face 
couered with greene Mosse, which they ye to be 
done by the Robin Red breast and other little Birds, who 
do use naturally to couer the —— et of any body that 
they find dead in the field, they fell into a new con- 
fused extremitie of griefe.” 

Atrrep WALL. 


A Forry-rirst Cartp.—In a volume of news- 
paper cuttings now before me, the following passage 
occurs. The date of the paper from which it was 
taken is, I gather from neighbouring 
1807 or 1808 :— 

“In the church of Aberconway, in the county of 
Caernarvon, is a stone with the following inscriptiow 
upon it: ‘Here lieth the body of Nicholas Hooker ae 
Gent., who was the one-and-fortieth child of his father y 
Alice, his only wife; and the father of seven-and-twenty 
oe He died the 20th of March, 


Anon. 


Mrs. Garrick. (See 7 S. v. 231.)—In ‘An 
Old Man's Diary,’ by John Payne Collier, printed 
for private circulation, he mentions, under date 
Jan. 25, 1832, “having seen Mrs. Garrick, when 
he was quite a boy, helped into her carriage on the 
Adelphi Terrace.” This is, however, far from re- 
markable, as Collier was born in 1789 and Mrs, 
Garrick died in 1822. He also further adds that 
she, then called La Violette, came out as a dan- 
seuse Dec. 3, 1746, and that he had seen the mar- 
settlement, signed by the bride and bridegroom 
and Dorothy (Countess of) Burlington, agreeing to 
give her 5,000/, as the marriage portion. 

There are several paintings of Mrs. Garrick in 
existence, sometimes in company with her hus- 
band, notably a very fine one in the Royal Colleo- 
tion at Windsor, painted by Hogarth. This must 
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have been in or before 1763, as Hogarth died in 
that year. In this Garrick is represented with pen 
in hand and as deeply engaged in the composition 
of a prologue, whilst Mre, Garrick, who bas stolen 
into the room unperceived behind his back, is 
about to seize the feather of the pen. She is 
depicted as a very pretty woman, having powdered 
hair and wearing a hooped petticoat. There is a 
very engraving of this in one of the earlier 
volumes of the Art Journal. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘Once a Weex.’—It is generally thought that 
Once a Week, when it was first established by 
Messrs. Bradbury & Evans in 1859, was an ad- 
vance upon the cheap illustrated literature of that 
day; and I believe that many readers of and 
writers in ‘N. & Q.’ still look back on its aban- 
donment with regret. A few days ago I came 
across the following lines in Crabbe’s poem ‘The 
Newspaper,’ which may be worth reprinting, as 

ibly having suggested the title chosen by its 
Frat editor, Samuel Lucas, under whom I served 
a lengthened apprenticeship as sub-editor :— 

What wondrous labours of the Press and Pen ! 

Diurnal most, some thrice each week affords, 

Some only once. O! avarice of words! 

When thousand starving minds such manna seek 

To drop the precious food but once a week. 
I fancy that Shirley Brooks had something to do 
with the choice of a title, and some introductory 
verses from his fertile and graceful pen, with an 
illustration by John Leech, appeared in the first 
number. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Misquoration.—An admirable misquotation is 
made by Robert Nelson in a letter to Dr. Maple- 
toft, “ Nallum numen abest, si sit prudentia.” The 
passage it is founded on is, of course, Juvenal, x. 
365, who, with his splendid vigour, says :— 

Nullum numen habes, si sit prudentia: nos te, 

Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam ceeloque locamus. 
Which simply is, Where prudence is fortune is 
nothing. This is nearer to ‘‘ Prudence kills Pro- 
vidence” than that every god is in its train. 


C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Onvrcn Festivats.—There are innumerable 
books treating with more or less of sanity on the 
saints of the Church Calendar, but I cannot find 
one which gives a coherent account of the dates 
when certain great festivals, such as Trinity Sun- 
day, the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and other festivals of that kind were introduced. 
A handbook of this sort would be very small, and 
most useful to historical inquirers. If such a thing 
exists, I trust some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ will direct 
attention to it. Anon. 


“ Boony” UsED ATTRIBUTIVELY.—-The earliest 
quotation in the‘ New English Dictiouary’ for this 
usage is 1728. Congreve’s ‘ Love for Love,’ 1695, 
supplies an earlier example :— 

“ Val. You have heard of a booby brother of mine 
that was sent to sea three years ago?” —Act |. ac. ii., sub 
init. 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Sournerye, taz Lyric Port.—In 7™ §, ij, 
489, I asked for information regarding this poet, 
who is mentioned favourably in the first of Dray- 
ton’s odes. My question elicited no reply. 

Farther inquiry leads me to believe that he is the 
“ John Soowthern” who wrote a volume of poems 
called ‘Pandora,’ which was published in 1584, 
The full title of this work is given in Heber’s Sale 
Catalogue, pt. iv. p. 308 :— 

“‘Soowthern, John, Pandora. The Musyque of the 
beautie of his Mistresse Diana. Composed by John 
Soowthern Gentleman and dedicated to the right honor- 
able Edward Dever, Earle of Oxenford, &c., 1584. [Black 
letter, very fine copy in morocco, by C. Lewis.] Im- 
printed for Thomas Hackette and are to be solde at his 
shoppe in Lumbert Streete, under the Popes head, 1584.” 
There was the following note by Mr. Heber in this 
copy 

“ Of this rare and singular collection (according to Mr. 
Ritson) but one copy, and that wanting the title, is known 
to exist—alluding to Mr, C«pel's, now in Trinity Coll. 
Library, Cambridge. Besides Mr. Capel's copy of Soow- 
thern’s ‘ Pandora,’ mentioned by Ritson, another imper- 
feet copy exists, now in my possession, bound up with 
the ‘ Paradise of Dainty Devices,’ &c., formerly in the 
collections of Pearson, Steevens, Roxburgh, and White 
Knights. This Mr. Ritson might therefore have seen, 
but he was probably misled by the Catalogue, in which it 
was ascribed erroneously to the Earl and Countess of 
Oxenforde. George Steevens has thought it worth while 
to bestow much labour in his MS. annotation on this 
worthless Poet. Perbaps, indeed, Ritson alluded to Pear- 
son's copy, when he spoke of only one other being known, 
in which case be bad overlooked Capel’s; but how came 
G. Steevens not to remember it, who printed the Cata- 
logue? See Ritson’s ‘Bibl. Pvet.,’ 337; Park’s ‘ Royal 
and Noble Authors,’ ii. 27; Auropean Magazine, June, 
1788, p. 389 ; Farmer's‘ Essay on the Learning of Shake- 
speare '; also a note by ditto to ‘ Timon of Athens,’ Act 
iii, ad finem ; Steevens’s Note, ibid., Puttenham, 
p. 211, 


Mr. Heber’s perfect copy of this poet sold for 
127. The imperfect copy, wanting title, which was 
bound up with ‘The Paradyse of Daintie Devices,’ 
1600; Breton’s ‘Woorkes of a Young Wit,’ 1577 
(wanting title); and Watson’s ‘ Ekatompathia,’ 
1581 (imperfect), sold for 111. 10s. This last col- 
lection seems to have been broken up, for lot 453 of 
a ‘Collection of Early English Poetry,” sold at 
Sotheby’s June 29-30, 1854, was an imperfect copy 
of Soowthern’s ‘ Pandora,’ wanting title-page and 
head-line damaged, but interleaved with manu- 
script notes by George Steevens. The following 
note is in the auction catalogue :— 

“ Besides the Poems by Soowthern this volume con- 
tains four Epitaphs by the Countess of Oxford 
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after the death of her son, the Lord Bulbeck, also an 
Epitaph made by Queen Elizabeth at the death of the 
Princess of Eapinoy. In one of the notes at the com- 
mencement Steevens writes :—‘ The extreme rareness of 
this collection (for only the following copy of it is 
known) induces me to think it had been suppressed 
immediately on its first appearance, either because it 
exhibited verses which the Countess never meant for 
the Public, or through fear that Her Majesty might 
have been displeased at the circulation of her Poetry.’” 

It seems from the foregoing that three copies are 
known :— 

1, Heber, lot 2609, perfect. 

2. Capel Collection, Trinity Coll. Library, Cambridge, 


imperfect. 

3. Heber, lot 1777, imperfect. 
Perhaps some correspondent of ‘N, & Q.’ might be 
able to indicate the whereabouts of the first and 
last of these copies. It seems strange that in these 
days of reprints no opportunity has been given to 
the public to judge whether Drayton’s encomium 
was merited, or whether the verdict passed by Mr. 
Heber on Soutbern’s poetry was well founded. 
Drayton’s taste in general was so correct that I 
should be disinclined to think he erred in the 
case of Southern, except upon production of the 
strongest proofs of ‘‘ worthlessness.” 

W. F. Pripgavx. 
Garrick Club. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Gorpon’s ‘Grammar or Grocrapny.’— What 
is the date of this work? My copy wants the 
title-page, and belongs, apparently, to a third 
edition. It is inscribed to “The Most Reverend 
Father in God Thomas, Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,” &. C. B. 


BATTLE INTERRUPTED BY AN EARTHQUAKE.— 
Southey (‘Life of Nelson’), in describing the 
battle of the Nile and the blowing up of the 
Orient, says, “It is upon record that a battle be- 
tween two armies was once broken off by an earth- 
quake.” What battle is here referred to? 

J. A. J. 


_ Sways.—It is familiarly known that the dis- 
tinctive name of the male of the duck is drake ; 
also that the distinctive name of the male of the 
goose is gander ; but what is the distinctive name 
of the male of the swan? I have referred to several 
books treating on natural history for an answer to 
this query, but to no effect. Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ enlighten me on this point?’ G. M. 

Southport, 
State Gravestoves in America.—A corre- 
spondent in America writes as follows:—“I am 


‘ence to either in Dibdin. 


desirous of tracing some of our old dark slate grave- 
stones that were sent to America before the Revolu- 
tion to their homes on the other side. From their 
wide dispersion and variety in carvings it is evident 
that the trade was an important one, and equally 
evident that hundreds of the same description 
(dating 1680-1770) must be found in the mother 
land. My sister, in her rambles in England, found 
no slate stones at all, only freestones or sand- 
stones, and the old ones wellnigh illegible, 
although only a hundred years old. any of the 
old slates here are beautifully carved, and date be- 
fore 1700, in perfect preservation.” 

Perhaps some of your correspondents could hel 
in this matter—as to whence these slate slabs an 
tombs came, and also why they were not more 
used in this country even now, for all who have 
noticed them must have observed how clear the 
inscriptions remain, while those on freestoune, and 
specially the blue and white lias of the west, are 
nearly obliterated, in the latter the whole surface 
peeling off. 8. 


Asser or Festz.—Can any obliging reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ inform me to which order this abbey 
belonged? Was it Cistercian, Benedictine, Fran- 
ciscan, Dominican, or Augustinian? If I apply 
the old monastic shibboleth (pretty accurate in most 
cases), 

Benedictus montes ; Bernardus valles amabant, 
I should say it was Cistercian ; but that does not 
supply me with the dates of its foundation and 
decadence. I have searched through Archdall’s 
*Monasticon Hibernicum,’ but without success. 
I only know the abbey was in ruins in the fifteenth 
century. J. B. 8. 
Manchester. 


Navat Sones.—Can any of the naval or anti- 
quarian readers of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me in what 
books or where I can find any songs about the 
“fighting Téméraire” or the “old Billy Ruffin” 
(Bellerophon)? I cannot find any specific refer- 
Did Turner invent the 
epithet “fighting” Téméraire? Also, if there are 
any relics of these famous old battleships preserved 
apywhere in any shape? 

Epwarp James Fraser. 

“Roopsetken”: “L’Herse pes Trois Gourtes 
Sane.”—Thorpe, in his ‘ Northern Mythology,’ 
says :— 

“In the flax fields of Flanders there grows a plant 
called the Roodselken, the red spots on whose leaves betoken 
the Blood which fell from the Cross, and which neither 
rain nor snow has since been able to wash off.” : 
And in Brittany there is a lovely legend connected 
with “‘’herbe des trois gouttes de sang.” Can 


any botanist tell me if they be the same plants, or 
to what herbs the names are respectively applied ? 
I suspect the latter is the Adonis a@stivalis, L. 

called “gottes di sang” about Fraipont and 
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Nessonvaux, and the former may be the same, or 
the Erythraa centaurium, L., Polygonum persi- 


wae or other of similar popular dedication. 
P. Rarmonp B. A.Oxon, 


Cormanuay.—There is a small village near to 
Ilkeston, in Derbyshire, called Cotmanhay. Whence 
41 derive this name? Tenax, 


Earty Porraarrt ov Mary, Queen or Scors,— 
At Hatfield House there is a charming picture of 
a very lovely girl, which is called a portrait of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, aged seventeen. In the 
list of portraits of this unfortunate woman which 
was read some years ago by Mr. Scharf to the 
Society of Antiquaries this likeness was not 
noticed. I should be very glad to know the true 
history of this interesting picture, and whether it 
has ever been engraved. A modern work would 
hardly be so precisely dated, “aged 17.” 

Arrep Garry, D.D. 

Otp Wanrsp.— Many years ago, 
when a child, I used to hear a chanson, the refrain 
of which was, “I won’t be a nun.” What is its 
date ; and who was its author? The last time I 
heard it was from the chimes at Beverley Minster, 
in 1852. Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, W. idge, 


Wearuersy.—What is the etymology of this 
name? Its orthograph wy various — 
Witherbee, Wetherbee, Weatherbe, &. It may 
be allied to Wither and Witherspoon ; and the 
termination by, which is Danish, many indicate 
that its origin was in some provincial dialect where 
Danes conquered, as in Lincolnshire, What 
locality, or occupation, or characteristic can the 
name be shown to describe? Having so often in 
time of need turned to ‘N. & Q.,’ and seldom 
turned in vain, I hope it will enlighten my dark- 
ness, and show not only the significance of the name 
Wetherbee, but in what English places that name 


is now common. mes D, Burien. 
Madison, Wis., U.S, — 


Eaate Covrr.—tThere is an Eagle Court, out of 
Eagle Street, Red Lion Street, Holborn, and there 
is, or was, an Eagle Court in Clerkenwell, that 
leads into a Red Lion Street there. This coin- 
cidence in names is curious. Are they all derived 
from public-house signs? Even then it would be 

OC. A. Warp. 
althamstow. 


Dz Bouvy.—Did any member of this family 
bear as arms (not badge), swan on shield? A 
brass monument of Eleanor Bohun, wife of Thomas 
de Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, 1399, bears 
De Bobun arms as well asa shield with swan on 
field. The frame is decorated with six swans. 
Humphrey de Bohun’s will has been 


‘or marri a to ter, Alian 
wife of (he Butler, Earl of Ormond ; 
Margaret, married to Hugh Conrtenaye, second 
Earl of Devon, “ an entire of green powdered 
with white swans, the Bohun ” &o. 

. W. Carzy. 


Satmon.—Is there any life of Wm. Salmon, 
M.D., empiric and voluminous writer? He is, 
perhaps, best known by his ‘ Herbal,’ 1710, folio, 
There is a view extant of his house in Blackfriars, 
but I have not ascertained in what part of Black- 


friars it was si 0. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 
Pwwrerscuire.—In the Glasgow burgh records, 


under date June 9, 1590, the Council give to George 


Johnstoune the office of the mort- “to gidder 
with the office of pwnterschipe.” What is the 
meaning of pwnterschipe f J. 0. M. 


Scorr on ‘ WatLenster.’—It 
a a note in the Friend '(1818, i. 204), 
that Sir Walter Scott somewhere praised Cole- 
ridge’s translation of Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein.’ A 
reference to the passage would oblige, she 


Deata Warrant.—Novelists and newspaper 
writers from time to time speak as if they imagined 
that the sovereign signed a warrant for the execu- 
tion of each criminal under sentence of death. 
The following passage embodies ideas which are, we 
imagine, still current :— . 

*‘How many thousands have lost their lives by a 

scrawl of two letters? Witness, amongst others, the 
scrawl of G, R. at the bottom of a death warrant.”— 
‘Political Dictionary,’ 1795, sub voce 
Scrawl.” 
It would be of service to know what is the foun- 
dation of this misapprehension. Is it not the fact 
that the execution of those who suffered from 
attainder was preceded bya royal warrant? Wide- 
spread mistakes of this sort have commonly some 
basis of misunderstood truth. N. M. anp A. 


Huon, Eart Percy.—There is a fine portrait of 
this nobleman, engraved by V. Green, from a 
picture presented by his father to the magistrates of 
Westminster, and by their order hung up in the 
Guildball to commemorate his public services. 


Jur.—I remember reading in a book of travel, 
some twenty years ago, that the wild inhabitants 
of Central South America use a nut or berry for 
lifting bits of dust and straw, as children in this 
country amuse themselves by doing the like with 
jet and sealing-wax. I want to refer to the 
passage. Cen ene toll 
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Brste: To, py Isaac Taytor, 
Junr. — These illustrations are mentioned in 
Gilchrist’s ‘Life of Blake,’ as one hundred in 
number and published by Allan Bell & Co., War- 
wick Square, 1834. At the sale of the fine library 
of the late Rev. E. E. Baylee Salisbury, B.D., 
Rector of Winceby, Horncastle, I bought a parcel 
of these illustrations, dated “ Jan. 1, 1820, Hurst 
& Oo., Cheapside, London,” consisting of eighty- 
four only. I suspect this is an incomplete set of an 
earlier edition unknown to the biographer of 
Blake. As these plates are very poetic and 
original, I should be glad to have any information 
about other editions of them. I find nothing in 
Lowndes. _ R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 


A — In 
Church Bellis for July 20, 1888, it is stated that 
the five large bells in the tower of St. Peter's 
Church, Bolton-le-Moors, were cast by Mr. Henry 
Bagley, of Ecton, near Northampton, in 1699. Is 
anything known of this bell-founder, or are any 
other bells of his manufacture known to exist ? 

Joun 


Civic Mepat.—I have before me a silver medal 
bearing on one side the arms of the City of London, 
supported by two griffins, and surmounted by what 
appears to be a fur cap, larger at top than bottom ; 
over all the motto “ Domine dirige nos,” and a name 
underneath ; on the other side, the royal arms 
and supporters, with “ Honi soit qui mal y pense” 
in a scroll around it, and “ Dieu et mon droit” at 
bottom ; the whole surmounted by helmet, fall 
vizor, and drapery, above which is a lion at gaze 
rising out of a royal crown. What does this com- 
memorate W. H. D. Rouse. 


Prices or SranparD Books crrca 1820-1830. 
—Mr. Gladstone, in a speech in aid of the Backley 
(qy., where is Backley?) institute and reading 
room, in 1878, said :— 

“ When I was a boy I used to be fond of looking into 
a bookseller’s shop ; bat there was nothing to be ssen 
there that was accessible to the working man of that day. 
Take a Shakspeare, for example. i remember very 
well that I guve 2. 16s. for my first copy; but you can 
get an admirable copy for 3s. “Those books are accessible 
now which formerly were quite inaccessible.” 

Are we to understand by this that during the 
first quarter of the present century it was not 
soo Be to buy a Shakespeare, other than a second- 

d copy, for less than fifty-six shillings? Will 
some of your elder readers tell us something about 
the prices of the works of our standard authors at the 

riod Mr. Gladstone alluded to? My quotation 

m Mr. Gladstone's speech is on the authority of 
Book - Lover’s Enchi- 

ion,’ ed. 1883, hat edition of Shakespeare 
would the above probably be? 

Boucuier. 


Replies. 


ALCESTIS AND THE DAISY. 
(7™ vi. 186.) 

Pror. Sxear will find no fewer than three ac- 
counts of the daisy in connexion with as many dif- 
ferent metamorphoses in Canon Ellacombe’s paper 
on ‘ The Daisy,’ read in the first instance before the 
Bath Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club 
in 1874, and now printed as an appendix (A) to 
his ‘ Plant-lore of Shakspeare.’ The first of these 
is that mentioned by Chaucer, of which Canon 
Ellacombe only says that he believes the legend is 
not older than the fourteenth century, which mean 
I suppose, that it has not been traced beyon 
Chaucer. The second records that the plant owes 
its origin and its name Bellis “to Belides [or 
rather to one of the Belides], granddaughter to 
Danaus, and one of the nymphs called Dryads,.” 
Beloved by the rural divinity Ephigeus, she was, 
whilst dancing with him, assaulted by Vertumn 
who, as he was about to seize her, saw her chan 
into the flower that now bears her name. Canon 
Ellacombe says he has only seen this legend in 
Phillips’s ‘Flora Historica.’ It is, however (sa 
Folkard), referred to by Rapin, who speaks (‘ 
Hortorum Cultura,’ Gardiner’s translation) of the 
daisy as being 

To nymphs a chaplet, and to beds a grace, 
Who once herself had borne a virgin’s face. 

The third legend is Celtic, and Canon Ella- 
combe complains that Lady Wilkinson and Mrs. 
Lankester, by whom he finds it recorded, do not 
further indicate its source. Mr. Folkard (‘ Plant- 
lore’) gives it as from Ossian, as follows:— 

* Malvina, weeping beside the tomb of Fingal for 
Oscar and his infant son, is comforted by the maids of 
Morven, who narrate how they have seen the innocent 
infant borne on a light mist, pouring upon the fields a 
fresh harvest of flowers, amidst which rises one with 
a golden disc, encircled with rays of silver, tipped witha 
delicate tint of crimson. ‘Dry thy tears. O Malvina,’ 
cried the maidens, ‘the flower of thy bo.om has given a 
new flower to the hills of Cromla.” AOR 


“ Fabulous history informs us that this plant is called 
Bellis because it owes its origin to Belides, a grand- 
daughter to Danaus, and one of the nymphs called 
Dryads, that presided over the meadows and pastures in 
ancient times. Belides is said to have encouraged the 
suit of Ephigeus, but whilst dancing on the grass with 
this rural deity she attracted the admiration of Ver- 
tumnus, who, just as he was about to seize her in his em- 
brace, saw her transformed into the bumble plant that 
now bears her name.”—' Flora Historica,’ i, p. 42, 
second edition, 

H. G. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Srroup as A Prace-Name (7* §. vi. 187).—I 
do not think that Stroud as an English place-name 
has as yet been explained. It is common in some 
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parts of Germany, the old forms being siruod, 
struot, strout, and struoth, and the modern forms 
strut or struth. Such names as Esgenestruot and 
Widenstrout, which date from the eleventh century, 
or the modern names Eichenstruth, Erlenstruth, 
and Eschenstruth, indicate a waste place over- 
grown with dwarf scrub of some sort—ash, oak, or 
alder, as the case may be. According to Vilmar, 
*Die Ortsnamen in Kurhessen,’ the word means 
primarily a waste place, and may be connected 
with the A.-S. stridan, to lay waste. Mr. Hatt’s 
proposal “to connect the name etymologically with 
street as a common form of the Welsh ystrad” is 
quite inadmissible. In the first place, street is not 
a form of the Welsh ystrad, but of the A.-S. stra’t, 
which comes from the Latin strata (via), which 
also is the source of the Welsh ystrad, just as the 
Welsh yspaid comes from spatium, and yspail from 
spolium. If Mr. Hact will refer to Sweet’s ‘ His- 
tory of English Sounds,’ Nos. 1157-1224, he will 
see that his proposed connexion of stroud with 
street is phonologically impossible. Nor is there 
any connexion, as he suggests, with strid or stride, 
which come from the A.-S. stridan. 

Mr. Hatt then speaks of “the mutation of 
Strat-ford into Stort-ford, whence the river Stort.” 
Stratford could not possibly be transmuted into 
Stortford, and Stortford could not have given a 
name to the river Stort. This is putting the cart 
before the horse with a vengeance. Stortford is 
simply the ford over the Stort, just as Romford is 
the ford over the Rom, and Chelmsford the ford 
over the Chelme:. 

The name of the river Stort must be kept en- 
tirely distinct from that of Stroud. The one means 
a river, the other a waste place. The name of the 
Stort reappears on the Continent in the name of 
the river Un-strut and of the Stroe, which in the 
eleventh century was called the Strude. These 
river-names are to be referred to the root sru, 
which appears in the Sanskrit sruta, flowing, and 
srétas, river; in the Irish sruth, a river; in the 
Welsh frut (=srotha), a river; as well as in the 
Greek Jéw, and the English strea-m. 

Isaac TaYLor. 

It may be of service to mention that the only 
Stroud Green in Paterson's ‘Roads’ (1822) is that 
two miles from Croydon, The main road from 
Staines to London is given as running through 
Bedfont, Hounslow, Brentford, Turnham Green, 
and Kensington Palace Gate. Speenham Land 

ewbury) is on the main road to Bath and 

istol, but Staines is on the one to places further 
south, Southampton, Exeter, &c. See also ‘Choro- 
Britannie,’ 1742. J. F. Manserou. 
verpool. 


Wrirtixe ow S. ii. 369, 474; iii. 36, 
231, 358; vi. 236).—Sr. Swirnuy, in his note on 
this subject, branching out from writing on sand 


to writing with, after the immemorial fashion of 
‘N. & Q.,’ remarks that the practice is “ wellnigh 
a thing of the past, so faras England is concerned.” 
It is one of the things respecting which the modern 
must be admitted to be an improvement on the 
old practice. 

In Italy at the present day the use of blotting- 
paper, save by English and Americans, is almost 
unknown. All the innumerable public offices are 
liberally—too liberally—supplied with sand, with 
the result of rendering all the desks and writing- 
tables grimy to a very disagreeable degree. Nor 
does the unpleasantness end with the habitat and 
appurtenances of the writer. On opening a letter 
or communication of any sort from any one of the 
infinitely numerous army of scribes employed by 
the Italian Government, not only will a quantity 
of loose sand fall from the sheet, but the abund- 
antly used ink will render up to the emirched 
fingers a considerable quantity of the gritty mate- 
rial. The sand used is not fine sand, such as that 
of the seashore, but a much coarser variety, some- 
times red, but more generally blue, and is, I take 
it, emery, tolerably harmless when clean, but sin- 
gularly disagreeable when well saturated with 
half-dried ink. T. TRoOLLoPE. 

Budleigh Salterton, 

Fine sand for drying writing-ink is still used, I 
believe, in the offices of some old-fashioned 
solicitors. I think I saw it in use in Gray’s Inn 
in 1869. There are a few of the old school left 
who prefer letter-paper, folded and sealed with a 
wafer, to the modern gummed envelope, and who 
write “ y*” and “ y*” for “ the” and “that.” Why 
does not some second Charles Lamb arise to tell 
us of the changes that this century has seen in the 
economy of a lawyer’s office? To the next age the 
value of Dickens’s novels will arise from the evi- 
dence of Dick Swiveller and his a. ak 


Sr. Swrrai speaks of Delft as particularly 
behind the rest of the world in the use of sand 
instead of blotting-paper; but I have observed 
(the emperor’s late boast of reigning over the most 
advanced nation on the earth notwithstanding) 
during a tour through North Germany, from 
which I have just returned, that this, together 
with a great many objectionable usages of the past, 
is still rampant there. My pocket-book was con- 
stantly incommoded, for instance, with the grit 
off the luggage Schein, as it was handed to me at 
the various railway stations. R. H. Busk. 


Curist1an Macazines (7* 8. vi. 228).—There 
is a lot of information about these magazines—at 
least, about the Gospel and the Arminian—in Mr. 
Tyerman’s valuable * Life of Wesley.’ Writing his 
“proposals” for the Arminian in 1777, Wesley 
speaks of “the multitude of magazines which now 
swarm in the world,” commends the Christian as 


a 
, 
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“ of great use to mankind,” and severely condemns 

the Calvinistic teaching, the “arguments worthy 

of Bedlam,” the “ language worthy of Billingsgate,” 

employed by “a miscreated phantom called the 
iritual Magazine,” and “its twin sister, oddly 

called the Gospel Magazine” (vol. iii. p. 281). 

Eowarp Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Tue Rose, Taistte, aND SHamrock (7 §. vi. 
207).— 

“The use of the rose as a national emblem may be 
traced to the wars between the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster, the former of which used the device of a 
white rose, while a red one was the badge of the other. 
They are raid to have been first assumed by John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and his brother Edmund, 
Duke of York.”—‘Glossary of Terms used in British 
Heraldry,’ p. 269, 4to., Oxford, 1847. 

“Shamrock......is considered the badge of Ireland, 
being traditionally associated with S. Patrick, who is 
said to have drawn the attention of the Irish to it, as a 
symbol of the doctrine of the Trinity.""—Jdid., p. 283. 

There is more obscurity as to the circumstances 
under which the thistle was adopted as its emblem 
by the Scottish nation; but the following is a tradi- 
tion. Queen Scotia had led her troops in a well- 
fought field, and when the day was won retired to 
the rear to rest from her toile, She threw herself 
upon the ground, when, as ill luck would have it, 
an envious thistle had elected to grow at the very 
spot selected for her repose. Whether the fair 
amazon fought in the national costume I know not, 
but the spines of the offending berb were sufficiently 
powerful to penetrate the skin in a very painful 
manner. A proverbial philosopher (not Mr. 
Tupper, I think) has declared that “he that sitteth 
on nettles riseth up quickly,” and the same re- 
mark holds good of thistle. Queen Scotia sprang 
up and tore the thistle up by the roots. She was 
about to cast it from her with a military, but un- 
ladylike expression, when it strack her that the 

ckly plant would henceforth be ever associated 
in her mind with the glorious victory which she 
had just gained. Her intention was changed. She 

ced the thistle in her casque, and it became the 

ge of her dynasty. Frank Repe Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Cheleea, 8. W, 


The legends of the thistle and the shamrock, 
and the circumstances under which they are said 
to have been respectively adopted as national em- 
blems, are given at length in Folkard’s ‘ Plant- 
lore,’ at pp. 544 and 562, The case of the rose is 
not so plain. I have been able to find nothing 
definite as to it. Gerarde speaks of it as “the 
honore and ornament of our English Scepter”; 
Parkinson as having been “assumed by our pre- 
cedent Kings of all others.” Does its connexion 
with English royalty date from the Wars of the 

» Or from some earlier period? It is sig- 
nificant that when Edward IV. revived the noble 


of his predecessor Edward III. the coin bore on its 
obverse not the ship of the original, but a rose. 
Hence it was called the “rose-noble.” It is, of 
course, well known that the elder Pliny, discussing 
the etymology of the name Albion, suggests that 
our island may have been so called from the white 
roses which abound in it ; but this is by =e 


Sraypixe up at THE Lorp’s Prayer (7" 
v. 429; vi. 18, 116).—Mr. Pickrorp—uninten- 
tionally, of course—diverges from the region of 
fact when he speaks of “the Communion office of 
the Church of Scotland, dated March 30, 1792.” 
There is, of course, no such office in existence ; 
and what he probably refers to is one of the many 
**Communion offices” of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, a small, if not “ invisible,” Church, which 
is recognized in Scotland as a tolerated sect of 
Dissenters, but which cannot by any competent 
correspondent be called in ‘ N. & Q.’ “ the Charch 
of Scotland,” Witt. 

The Manse, Saline, Fife, 


I have been for the last few weeks in North 
Germany, travelling for the first time in a Pro- 
testant country, and I think many who had not 
done the same would be as surprised as I have been 
at the great solemnity of the Lutheran ritual, in 
spite of its simplicity. While waiting one morn- 
ing to study the curious carvings of the choir of 
Magdeburg Cathedral, I sat out a most impressive 
Communion Service, and various things for which 
English ritualists are condemned seemed the or- 
dinary course of things there. The officiant stood 
towards the altar, on which stood crucifix and 
lighted candles (with his back to the congregation), 
during what answers to the consecration, the bread 
was given into the mouths of the communicants, 
and at the benediction the officiant raised both his 
hands in an impressive way, and finally waved 
with his right hand a large sign of the cross, just 
as a Catholic priest does. No “rude invoking 
voice,” out of tune or otherwise, ‘‘ stirred the 
heaven of repose” of the softly breathed and 
harmoniously modulated amens, responses, and 
hymnse, which were wafted from some far-off bay 
of a distant aisle, more like the soothing effect of 
some “ angel choir” in an opera than one’s normal 
idea of Protestant psalm-droning. This gentle 
modulation of the organ seems to me a most praise- 
worthy Lutheran institution. Both at Berlin and 
Dresden, where the Catholic churches and services 
are grand and imposing, the superiority of the 
Lutheran music is, in this respect, very marked. 

I am afraid I have allowed myself to “play 
dominoes” in a reprehensible manner, so I will 
conclude where I ought to have begun, by saying 
that, while most stand at prayer in Lutheran 
churches, every one rises for the Lord’s Prayer. 

Mr. Devevinens speaks of standing when the 
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Lord’s Prayer occurs in the Lesson as a school cus- 

tom; it seems to me that in my early Protestant 

days it was the custom to do so in most charches. 
R. H. Busx. 


About five years ago I was present in New 
College Chapel when the Lord’s Prayer occurred 
in the Lesson, The choir immediately rose, and 
were followed, I think, by most, if not all, of the 
congregation. A near relative of mine, who in her 
young days had been brought much into contact 
with the Oxford School, always stood when this 
happened. I do not remember any other cases, 

E. L. H. Tew, MLA. 

Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks. 


About the year 1873 or 1874 I was once present 
at service in the chapel of New College, Oxford, 
when the Lord’s Prayer was read in the Second 
Lesson. The congregation rose and stood during 
the prayer. Until I saw your correspondent’s query, 
I had supposed the custom to be peculiar to New 
College. Peatinax. 

Melbourne, Victoria. 


Iyittats arrer Names (7" vi. 107, 255).—I 
think Mr. Tew is not quite accurate in his account 
of the Oxford University degrees. He says, “In 
the same way [viz., that one degree is “ swamped” 
in another], no M.A. would retain that degree on 
being created B.D.”; but the fact is he must retain 
it, or he would have no vote. Now, I have been 
B.D. (Ex. Coll.) since 1841, and have voted at 
various university elections, including those for 
members of Parliament, but have always been 
obliged to vote as M.A. and to wear the M.A. 
hood, and not that of B.D. Had I appeared wear- 
ing the latter hood the returning officers, the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Proctors, if they knew their 
duty, would refuse my vote. I asked my old 
friend Dr. Bliss, the registrar, who koew all the 
statutes and customs of the university thoroughly, 
what was the reason of this, and he said, “A 
Bachelor’s degree in any Faculty is considered to 
be only an incipient degree, not a complete one ; 
and if any one wants to vote as higher than the first 
complete degree, M.A., be must proceed to the 
Doctor's degree in some Faculty.” In fact, Con- 
vocation, in the statutes, is said to consist of 
* Doctores et Magistri Regentes et non Regentes ”; 
which terms indicate the necessity of complete 
degrees to confer a vote in the House; never 
naming any “ Baccalaurei.” It is also significant 
that the M.A. degree is always apparently the 
testing degree of voting privilege; for when the 
voting at any contested election gets slack, the 
officer is enjoined to summon the Masters of Arts 
and to proclaim three times, after the lapse of a 

uarter of an hour between each proclamation, 
“ Magistri ad suffragandaum.” If, then, no bachelor 
in the highest faculty, Divinity, can vote as such, 
@ fortiors, no r in any lower faculty can 


have the privilege. Hence the theory that the 
M.A. degree is “swamped” by the B.D. cannot 
be maintained. There are no voters in Convocation 
except Doctors and Masters of Arts, unless some 
new statate has altered the constituency. 
Epw. A. Darmay, B.D, 
Shillingston Rectory, Dorset. 


‘Cock Ropin’s Weppina Dar’ (7" §, yi, 
207).—I shall be happy to send Mr. OC. Gorpow 
a copy of the lines he asks for if he will send me 
his address. The poem is too long for the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ as it consists of twenty-nine stanzas 
of four lines each, A. R. Mapey, 

The Close, Salisbury. 


Cuarcer (7" vi. 187, 218).—The 
from Gibbon quoted by Worcester without refer- 
ence will be found in v. 428 of = second edition, 
by Milman (Murray, 1846). And another 
in which charger occurs will be found ibid. vi. 9. 
If these two passages are consulted, it will be seen 
that Gibbon’s notion of a charger was that of a 
horse “of a large and heavy breed ”"—a weight- 
carrier, in fact—suitable for knights in armour, 
both in tournaments and in battle. The derivation 
from “to charge”=to make an onset, or from 
“ charge” =onset, hinted at by Dr. Murray, 
is certainly the obvious, and very likely the 
correct one; still, if one considers Gibbon’s 
words given above, and bears in mind that 
charge in Mid. Eng. (as ¢.g., in Shakespeare, 
see Schmidt), meant also both load (burden) and 
weight, as it still commonly does in are 
cannot, I think, be regarded as altogether im- 
possible that this meaning may have had also 
something to do with the formation of the word 
charger, with which we should then have to com- 

the Fr. sommier=cheval de somme, somme 
being =“ charge d'un cheval” (Littré). This view, 
too, seems to me to derive some support from the 
consideration of the other word charger =large dish 
(Webster), and shown to have been a large dish 
from its use both in the N.T. and in the 0O,T. 
(especially in Numb., chap. vii). For, if this 
charger is not derived from charge in the sense of load 
or weight (or from to charge=to load, but I much 
prefer the subst.), and does not mean a dish capable 
of supporting a considerable load, what does it come 
from and what does it mean? Each of these two 
chargers would then mean weight-carrier, though 
the nature of the weight would be different. 

F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have discovered 
that a few lines after the first passage in Gibbon 
in which courser occurs there is another sentence 
(also about knights and their horses) from which 
we may gather the meaning attached by Gibbon to 
the word courser ; and this second sentence really 
tends to show that in using the word he may have 
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had in his mind the two meanings of charge which 
I have alluded to above. The passage runs as fol- 

« When their long lances were fixed in the rest, the 
warriors furiously spurred their horses against the foe; 
and the light cavalry of the Turks and Arabs could 
seldom stand sgainst the direct and impetuous weight of 
their charge.” 

(Mz. J. F. MansencH quotes examples of the use of 
this word in the sense indicated from ‘Sir Launcelot 
Greaves,’ 1762, vol. i. ch. viii, and vol. ii, ch, iii, Mr. 
BovcHige quotes from Scott, Other replies, corroborat- 
given by Da. are acknow- 


Carpivat Apam or Herrrorp §. vi. 68). 
—Refer to ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. vii. 69, 417. 
R. H. Busx. 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Orrertory anv Cottection 8. vi. 227).— 
The reason of the distinction is this: the meaning 
of the word offertory is the set of sentences of Scrip- 
ture which are said in the service of Holy Com- 
munion while the alms of the people are offered. 
From this, in popular language, the word has been 
transferred to the alms themselves when given at 
that time. A glance at a Prayer-Book and a little 
thought would have told this to C. C. B. 

OC. F. 8S. Warren, M.A, 

Foleshill Hall, Coventry. 

Replies enough to fill many pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ are 
are at the service of C. B. if 
he will send stamped envelopes. 


Russixes (7 §. vi. 88, 172, 215).—I have 
watched the interesting correspondence about in- 
cised stones, expecting to see the Chinese way of 
copying them described. As nobody else has done 
so, however, I take up my parable. You place thin, 
damp paper on the stone, and carefully dab it all 
over with a soft brush. Then swiftly, but deftly, 
. ive one broad wash of water-colour right over 

n immediately (I think) you gently remove 
the paper and let it dry. The method is not a 
epecdy one, but in all other respects is capital. In 

there are very remarkable incised stones, 
portraying boughs of trees, better drawn than an 
outside of ‘ Modern Painters,’ in my opinion. 
have a vermilion copy made, as above, from one of 
these. The precision with which the delicate sprays 
and could wan matched by 
any rubbing, it seems to 

ne, me, J. 


Sone (7" vi. 229).—The verse com- 
mencing— 
Ob, wonders sure will never cease, 
is from ‘The Steam Arm.’ I distinctly call to 
mind that it was a great favourite at Vauxhall 
Gardens about the period of the ascents of the 
Nassau balloon, now more than half a century ago. 


This song recounted the misery that attended the 


ownership of a steam arm that, once set in motion, 
could not be put at rest ; and which the singer de- 
monstrated by the vigorous action of the limb that 
moved rhythmically to the music. Vauxhall Gar- 
dens, even at that period, were fading away, despite 
the “10,000 extra lamps”; and Mr. Simpson, the 
Master of the Ceremonies, that singular relic of the 
past, chapeau bras in hand, had made his last bow. 
At his death, as I recall, a wicker or wire-work 
effigy of the man, some thirty feet in height, was 
erected in the gardens. This structure, when 
lighted with small variegated lamps, conveyed 
an excellent idea of this singular character, and 
attracted the town for weeks. 


The lines given are, I think (I am certain as to 
the first two), the commencement of the old comic 
song of ‘The Steam Arm,’ a skit upon the intro- 
duction of steam as applied to locomotion. I have 
the song, and a copy is at Mr. Watrorp’s service, 
but am at present away from my books and papers. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Scorr or Essex (7™ S. v. 467; vi. 194).—The 
following may have information respecting this 
family: ‘ Memorials of the Family of Scott, of 
Scot’s Hall, in the County of Kent,’ by James 
Renat Scott, F.S.A., published 1876. 

B, F. Scarrert, 

Lausanne. 


Brinc=Taxe §, vi. 225).—The use of 
bring in the above sense is not at all uncommon in 
old writers. I have just come across the following 
examples in the‘ Erl of Tolous’ (fifteenth century), 
edited by Liidtke 1881 :— 

Thy raunsom here y the forgive, 

My help, my love whyle y lyve, 

Therto my trouth Pive t: 

So that thou wylt brynge me, 

Yn safegarde for to bee, 

Of hur to have a syght. 
It is used in the same sense in two places shortly 
afterwards in the same poem. 

A. Cottinewoop 
Waltham Abbey, Essex, 


No doubt these words are often confused, espe- 
cially by Irish people, and such confusion is catch- 
ing. Till [read Mr. J. 8. Curwen’s communication 
I did not realize the difference between bring and 
take ; and I should have had no hesitation in say- 
ing to a friend, “If you are going to Mr. A.’s will 
you bring me with you?” It can be pleaded in 
excuse (if excuse be needed) that my friend, if 
he complied with my request, would be guilty of an 
acting of “‘ bringing” so far as concerns A., but of 
“taking ” so far as concerns myself. 


Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Birperry Wrs vi. 227).—Ma. Harvr 
must, I think, be mistaken in supposing that he 
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heard this name given to the flower of the heather. 
Fifty or sixty years ago the term wysan (as I recol- 
lect the word) was applied in North Staffordshire 
to the shoots (especially those of a trailing nature) 
of different food-producing plants. Thus the labour- 
ing man would speak of cranberry-wysans, bilberry- 
wysans. The runners of strawberries would be 
strawberry-wysans, and potato-halms were potato- 
wysans. I have little doubt that the bilberry-wys 
that Mr. Harpy heard mentioned were the bil- 
berry plants. Halliwell has the word in the shape 
of wisomes, tops of turnips, &c. 
H. Wepewoop. 

The word is wires, and is the name given to the 
fine, tough twigs forming the greater part of the 

rub, and on which the bilberries grow. The 
word is common throughout the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and I have occasionally heard it in 
Atronzo GARDINER. 

eds, 


Apparently wys is a form of whorts or hurts, for 
the well-known whortleberry, also called hurtle- 
berry ; the true Zrica is a heathwort. Mr. Halli- 
well gives wise as “‘the stalk,” Lancashire ; and 
wisibles are vegetables, ¢. ¢., worts or 


Marcaret’s Kniocuts (7" §, vi. 87, 211).—In 
my communication at the last reference, for “ both 
ublished in the ‘Probationary Odes for the 

ureateship,’” read “the former published in 
* Political Eclogues,’ and the latter in ‘ Proba- 
tionary Odes for the Laureateship,’ both after- 
wards annexed to editions of ‘ The Rolliad.’” 

Cartes Epmonps. 


It may be as well to add to the notes already 
contributed to ‘N. & Q.’ on this subject, that one, 
at any rate, of these knights was a man not to be 
despised, viz., Sir Richard Arkwright, the inventor 
of the cotton-spinning machine. He was knighted 
jost six years before his death, on presenting an 
address to the king from Derbyshire, and so owed 
his title not to the wonderful impetus which he 

ve to the cotton manufacture in this country, 

t to Margaret Nicholson’s insanity. 


W. R. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Irish House or Commons (7" §, vi. 228).-- 
The —_ of the last Irish House of Commons 
can seen at the present time at Olympia in 
London. It is on view in the gallery of the Irish 
Exhibition, along with many other valuable and 
interesting historical paintings. 

A. A. E. 

Scorce Hatt S. vi. 189, 237).—There is 
an account of this hall in Harrison’s ‘ History, &c., 
of London,’ published circa 1778 :— 

“ This building was erected for the use of the Scots 
Corporation, a laudable society for the relief of poor 


natives of Scotland resident in London...... This 


After the Fire of London the promoters “ by 
charitable contributions were enabled to erect their 
hall,” &c., in the same lane as, and nearly opposite 
to Apothecaries’ Hall. J. F. Mayszren, 
Liverpool, 

Is Mr. Warp sure that this was in Farringdon 
Within? Sixty or seventy years since, when I 
was living in Fleet Street, there was a hall at the 
top of Crane Court which was used by the Scottish 
Corporation for their meetings and generally went 
by the name of the Scottish Hospital ; but this is 
in Farringdon Without. I do not know whether it 
had been removed from any other place, but 
bably the secretary would know. G. i 


Kinsmen (7 §. v. 328, 397; vi. 75).—The use 
of “ nephews” for “‘ sons’ sons” is much earlier than 
the time of Philemon Holland. In 1 Tim. y. 4, 
the “ filios et nepotes” of the Vulgate representing 
the réxva 1} éxyova, is rendered in the Wicliffite 
versions (a.D. 1380-1388) “children of sones,” 
This was replaced in Tyndale’s translation (4.0 
1526) by “children or neveus,” which, with onlys 
variation in spelling, was in all the versione, until 
in turn it was replaced by the “ children or grand- 
children” of the R.V. Bishop Lightfoot remarks 
that from this translation even “a scholarly 
divine,” J. J. Blunt, Margaret Professor at Cam- 
bridge, in his ‘Church of the First Three Centuries, 
p. 27, was misled by the term to argue that it is 
incumbent not only on children, but even on 
nephews, to provide for their aged relations” (J. B. 
Lightfoot ‘On a Fresh Revision of the English 
New Testament,’ London, 1871, P. 175). This 
had been previously pointed out by Archbishop 
Trench (‘On the Authorized Version of the New 
Testament,’ London, 1859, p. 44). “ Nephews” 
came in from the “nepotes” of the Vulgate, which 
in Latin meant sometimes “nephews,” as we call 
them, as well as “grandchildren,” of which use 
there are examples in Forcellini. 

Ep. MArRsHALL. 


Sir James Ley (7" S. v. 168, 316, 411).—These 
Leys of Ley House, Beerferris, were extinct in thé 
male line, but a younger branch is represented b 
J. H. Ley, High Sheriff of Devon 1873, of Ivehi 
and Zeal Monachorum, Devon, D.L. by Earl @ 
Iddesleigh 1885. W. H. Kevan. 

Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


Cromwetiiana (7" vi. 204).—The cutting 
from the Essex Times does not say if the “ Kings 
Head” is at High or Chipping Oogar. At Chip 
ping Ongar is buried Jane, the daughter of Lord 
Oliver Cromwell, 1637, married to Tobias Palla 
vicine ; but that does not show that Oliver Crour 
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well had any connexion with the place. It is 

strange to find him in accidental connexion with 

the ‘“‘ King’s Head.” C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow, 


Aurvements, a New Worp (7" 8. vi. 206).— 
If your correspondent will consult the ‘New Eng- 
lish Dictionary, there is an example for the use of 
the word in a military sense bearing date 1808. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


This is no new word, but only a ———. of 
an old one. Major James, in his ‘ Military Dic- 
tionary,’ 1810, has :— 

“ Alignement, implies anything strait. For instance, 
the alignement of a battalion means the situation of a 
body of men when drawn up in line. The alignement of 
acamp signifies the relative position of the tents, &c., so 
as to form a strait line from given points.” 


W. E. 
[Very many correspondents reply to the same eff-ct. ] 


‘Tae Art or Dressinec THe Harr’ (7" §. v. 
188).—Clocked stockings were known long before 
the period indicated at the above reference. Mr. 
H. C. Hart gives, in ‘ Notes on Bullen’s Old Plays,’ 
in the Academy of September 1, 1888, two earlier 
instances which it may be worth while to record in 
‘N. & Q.,’ viz, 

“Drawinz upon my Lordship’s Courtly calfe Payres 
of Imbroyderei things whose golden clockes strike 
deeper,” &c, (‘The Noble Spanish Souldier,’ 1634). 

And on each silver stock 
work such a clock 
with twisted coloured thread, a3 not a swaine 
of all the downes can show the like againe. 
(Browne, ‘Shepheard’s Pipe,’ 1614.) 
And says, “A still earlier instance occurs in 
Webster's ‘ Northward Ho !’ 1607. 


A. CoLtuinewoop Lez. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Drvisioy or Sexes 1x (7 §, vi. 208). 
—I have been told that this was the practice in 
most of the churches in the northern parts of 
Lincolnshire in the early years of this century. It 
was, however, only carried out in a limited manner. 
The householders sat in family groups in their pews. 
It was the young men and maidens of the con- 
gregation only who were divided into groups and 
separated from each other by the whole width of 
the church. I have seen the two sexes sittin 
apart in a Jansenist church at Utrecht, and 
think I have heard that this is the custom in all 


Jansenist congregations. Epwarp P 
Bottesford Brigg. 


In the order of the Communion Service in the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI. occurs the fol- 
lowing directions to persons desiring to commu- 
nicate: “Tarry still in the quire, or in some con- 
Yenient place near the quire, the men on one side 


Names or Carpinats (7" §. vi. 207).—The 
Rev. J. Woopwarp may probably find the in- 
formation he requires in the ‘Catholic Directory’ 
(Burns & Oates), where what is believed to be a 
complete and accurate list of the members of the 
Sacred College is given. ASTARTE. 


The Rev. Jony Woopwarp asks for the names 
of the present cardinals titular of 8. Marco and 
SS. Apostoli. 

The present titular of the Church of S. Marco is 
Pietro Geremia Michelangelo Celesia, a Benedictine 
of the congregation of Monte Cassino, born in 
Palermo January 13, 1814, created by the present 
Pope, November 25, 1884, as titular of S. Prisca, 
which church and title he changed for that he now 
holds in the Consistory of November 25, 1887. 
He is Archbishop of Palermo. 

The present titular of the Church of the SS. 
Apostoli is Giuseppe Sebastiano Neto, born at 
Legis, in the diocese of Faro, February 8, 1841, 
created by the present Pope March 24, 1884. 
He is Patriarch of Lisbon. 

T. Apotpaus 

Budleigh Salterton. 


The titularcardinal of St. Marco is His Eminence 

Cardinal Celesia, Archbishop of Palermo; and the 

titular of the SS. XII. Apostoli is His Eminence 

a Neto, Patriarch of Lisbon. H. D. G. 
xiord. 


Lorp Witi1am Rossetti §. vi. 207).—In 
vol. xiv. of the ‘ History of England,’ by De Rapin 
Thoyras, 1731, the following appears relating to 
the trial and sentence of Lord Russell :— 

“In conclusion, the Jury brought him in guilty of 
High Treason. This sentence was considered by all who 
had any sense of shame left a3 the most crying injustice 
that ever had been known in England,” 

And in a note it is stated that he was beheaded on 
July 21 on a scaffold erected in ae 


I have the second edition of Lord Macaulay’s ‘ His- 
tory of England,” London, 1849, and at vol. ii. 
p. 178, Lord Russell is said “to have been accom- 
panied by Burnet from the Tower to the scaffold 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” Is it not clear that 
Peter Cunningham’s correction must have been in- 
serted in the second edition? Lord Macaula: 
would doubtless have had it done if possible, an 
merely expresses a fear that “it comes one 


That William, Lord Russell (he was not Lord 
William Russell), was executed in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields is one of those things which, as Macaulay 
would have said, “every schoolboy knows.” The 
fact is mentioned in almost every English history, 
and in almost every book about London. See, for 
example, ‘Old and New London,’ vol. iii. p. 45. 
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Opopetpoc (7 §. vi. 167).—I believe that it is 
considered impossible to make out the origin of the 
term opodeldoc, except by a guess that the last two 
syllables are arbitrary and unmeaning. Bat it is 
very easy to correct the statement of dictionaries 
generally, which attribute the origin of the medica- 
ment to Paracelsus or to Mindererus, P. Theo- 

tus Paracelsus (4.D. 1493-1541) mentions it 
several times (‘Opp.,’ Lat. Genev., 1558) ; and in 
his ‘ Chirurg. Min.,’ “‘ De Apostematibus,” c. xxiii. 
‘ad cale., t. iii. p. 47), gives the prescription for it. 
indererus (a.pD, 1578-1621), from whom the 
familiar paration Liquor ammonie@ acetatis 
ins its Teoglish name, refers to the formula of 

‘aracelsus, and describes his own as somewhat 
different from his. In his ‘Medicina Militaris’ 
(English translation, London, 1674, p. 127) he in- 
structs the army surgeon as follows, “ Be also pro- 
vided with good plaister for wounds made by 
thrusting, such as are the Opodeldoch of Theo- 
phrastus.” In the following page (128) he further 
says, “ My opodeldoch that i make use of is almost 
like this, but that I make use of,” &c. 

It is clear that Paracelsus was the earlier of the 
two to make use of a preparation of this name, and 
not Mindererus, who only improved upon the pre- 
scription. Schroder (a.D. 1576-1621), an ancient 
authority on these subjects, in his ‘Chymical Dis- 

msatory ’ (English translation, 1609, p. 92), calls 

t the “ Oppodeldoch Plaister of Paracelsus.” There 
have been various forms of it, which may be seen 
in Zedler’s ‘ Universal Lexikon.’ 
Ep. MarsHALt. 


Webster-Mahn explains opodeldoc as “ so called 
by Paracelsus, who liked to coin arbitrary and un- 
meaning names. The first syllable is, perhaps, the 
Gr, érés, vegetable juice.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


According to vari the word is i 
Dictionary,’ Btormoath, Worcester, 


Emptor: Emptormeyt vi.286).—The pre- 
cept “ Don’t prophesy unless you know” is not con- 
fined in its application to pro of the future: it is 
very important to those who feel inspired (from any 
source) to prophesy history, and especially to the 
numerous seers whose ‘“‘ burden” is the history of 
words. Here a little looking into the facts—a hum- 
ble work open to any mere mortal with eyes, albeit 
great souls, big with their own conceptions, are loth 
to condescend to it—is more useful than the most 
rapt prophetic vision that ever came to pipe-in- 
= seer in bis after-dinner easy-chair. Mar. 

prew W. Tver’s “‘ prophecy” against myself 
is, methinks, the greatest curiosity that ever 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ Ordinary mortals who 
have used their eyes can only rub these organs 
with amazement woe they see me, a good English 


word—the English counterpart of French emploi 
and Italian impiego—who have been used by every 
master of English for centuries, as 
hatefully ugly lopped substantive, invented by the 
police reporter.” Marry, Mr. Editor, one would 
think that this was a political scribe, hurling choice 
epithets against the infamous Balfour or the hatefal 
Gladstone! Yet I doubt not I am to be found in 
every classic issued from the Leadenhall Press, 
Certes, I have enjoyed the favour and approbation 
of Stillingfleet and Strype, Evelyn and Banyan 
(both in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ and ‘ Holy War’), 
of Pope, Dryden, Ray, Addison, Steele, Swift, De 
Foe, Richardson, Fielding, Young, Dr. Johnson, 
Walpole, Burke, Wesley, Beattie, Pennant, Jane 
Austen, Miss Martineau, Byron, Matthew Arnold! 
Indeed, who has not used me? and what dicti 
for three hundred years has been without me ? ‘Good 
Dr. Johnson gave me two senses—a man of much 
sense Dr. Johnson!—and ten lines of space, just the 
space wasted by Mr. Anprew W. Torr with his 
random and baseless deliverance, which a glance at 
Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary’ would have shown to 
R. Tuer invokes the pillory: ’tis a usefal engi 
well known to De Foo and other of my pms 
patrons ; but before “chuckling” in anticipation 
of its employ, it is always wise to make sure who is 
going to be pilloried. Your maligned but ever 
ready servant Emptor. 


The use of words should be investigated before 
notes upon that use are made, I cannot remember 
a time when the phrase “in the employ of” was 
not familiar tome. The French emplot is given 
by Cotgrave as well as employement ; and only the 
former is in Littré. Every reader of the ‘ Rejected 
Addresses’ knows that a corncutter’s is “a safe 
employ.” Richardson’s ‘ Dictionary ’ quotes “ 
posts and employs” from Atterbury. This 
so, the intended sarcasm falls rather a 

ELER, 


Toraitt, Westminster S. vi. 21).—Your 
note re the above was copied into the Carnarvon 
Herald of July 20, and elicited the following reply 
on August 3 :— 


“I do not think the Builder of 1875 published any 
* nonsense ’ in saying that the ‘ Hill of Hermes ’ and ‘ the 
teuthill of the Saxon’ are not ‘the same.’ I partly agree 
with Canon Venables when he states that the word (ole 
by itself means ‘ to look or peep,’ and is connected with 
the Anglo-Saxon totian, ‘to lift up,’ But totian as applied 
to a hill does not mean ‘to lift up.’ Tote, tot, or totum 
means simply a quick march altogether. A ‘hill’ or 
mound, which eignifies an elevation of ground that is leas 
than a mountain, has no connexion whatever with tothill. 
The totehul of the Abbey of Westminster is derived from 
totela or tité/a, signifying support, defence, or protection. 
Certainly the toothill at Peterborough answers to the 
totehul of Westminster; the mound at Bly known as 
Cherry Tree Hill, similarly answers to titéla, As to the 
twthill at Commnacen, uoted by the rev. gentleman, it 
had an 2/a or Ela close to its foot, as also on the 
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shore of the Mena. This 4?/a is now known as Ala, An 
Ala or Ela signifies a wing of the Roman — Of 
course tu(2/a sometimes signifies yuardianship. Is this 
not the Segontium Portus mentioned by Camden. Per- 
haps it is, The fwthl/ at Carnarvon and the totehull of 
Westminster, as well as the foothill at Peterborough, are 
derived from tité/a—a wing of the Roman military. 

“| am not surprised at the Canon turning to Wycliffe’s 
Bible for the meaning of the * bill of Hermes,’ and find- 
ing in it the words ‘upon the toot hill of the Lord,’ &c. 
These verses from Isaiah may have some reference to the 
* hill of Hermes,’ but neither the verses nor the ‘ hill of 
Hermes’ has any connexion with the tothill of the Saxon 
—that is, a wing of the Roman military.—Yours, &c., 

“ TREMLYN.” 


SgeconTium. 


Lone Tenure OF A VICARAGE BY FaTHER AND 
Son (7" 8. vi. 65, 231).—The tenure of the living 
of Shere, co. Surrey, by the Dancumb family from 
father to son for four generations, for a period of 
184 years, deserves mention in connexion with this 
subject. Thomas Duncumb, D.D., was rector for 
fifty-six years, from 1658 to 1714; George, his son, 
from 1714 to 1746; Thomas, his son, from 1746 
to 1764; Thomas, his son, from 1764 to 1804; 
Thomas, his son, from 1805 to 1843. This gives 
an average tenure of all but thirty-seven years to 
each incumbent. G. L. G. 


PirsHancer, (7 §. v. 448; vi. 33).— 

I find that this popular suburban parish is varied 

to Zealing. Ihave a note of another variety (viz., 

Yelling) for which there is precedent. Possibly 
the initial Z is a misprint or else a —, 
A. H. 


or Groras I. (7 488 ; vi. 
51, 253).—In the description of the town of Han- 
over in ‘Murray’s Handbook for Northern Ger- 
many’ it is stated, “In the vaults beneath the 
Schlosskirche are buried George I. and his mother 
the Electress Sophia.” J. A. ©. 


Prarres: Cocsnip: Farrcost §, iy. 129 ; 
vi. 254).—Definitions of two of these terms are to 
be found in Smyth’s ‘Sailor's Word - Book.’ 
Playte is said to be “an old term for a river- 
boat,” and cogge, 

“an Anglo-Saxon word for - i 
being mentioned in ‘ 

Then he covers his cogge, and caches one ankere. 

But coggo, as enumerated in an ordinance of parliament 
(temp. Rich. IT.) seems to have been a vessel of burden 
used to carry troops,” 
Coggles, or cogs, are “small fishing-boats upon the 
coasts of Yorkshire,” &0, The last word, farecost, 
is not given, but fare-crofts were “vessels that 
formerly plied between England and France.” 


J. F. Mayserou. 


(7 §, y. 204).—It 
ould seem from the following little excerpt from 
the Grantham Journal of September 22 the 


beans of Billingborough (from the news of which 
place my cutting is taken) are not unmindful of 
bissextile. The “leading agriculturist” supplies 
an item of folk-lore which does not appear in the 
note from ‘ Darwin’s Life and Letters,’ and it should 
be observed that the paragraphist does not connect 
the abnormal growth of the legumes with leap- 
year :— 

“ Singular occurrence.—Upon examination it has been 
discovered that all kinds of Windsor and French beans 
have this year been produced in the pods in the reverse 
position to that which is usual. We understand that a 
similar instance was noticed twenty-eight years ago, and 
that a leading agriculturist states that the occurrence 
denotes a year of plenty.” 

Sr. Swirarn. 


Tue Exrvutsion or THe Jews §. v. 328, 
492; vi. 57, 195).—Mr. very cour- 
teously points out that I omitted to mention that 
Milman, in his note on p. 262, vol. iii., uses the 
word “Act” in relation to this expulsion. I 
presume Mr. MarsHatt considers that “ Act” 
here necessarily means Act of Parliament ; but if 
I may venture to differ from him, I would say that 
I do not understand Milman’s note in that sense. 
On p. 258 he speaks of the Act whose provisions 
I formerly quoted as an “ Act of Parliament con- 
cerning Judaism,” as, of course, it was ; and going 
on to speak of the results both on the Jews and in 
regard to the popular feeling against them, he sa 
(p. 261) that the final result was “the irrevocab’ 
edict of expulsion from the realm was issued.” I 
therefore understand the word “ Act” of the note 
on p. 262 not as signifying an Act of Parliament, 
but as equivalent to the “edict” of p. 261, an 
intimating that the text of this document is un- 
known. 

I hope, however, that Mr. Marsnatt, who 
probably has, or can obtain, access to the ‘ Report 
on the Dignity of a Peer,’ will favour us with a tran- 
script of the passage referred to by Milman (viz., p. 
180), or that one of your readers who is more favour- 
ably situated than I am forconsulting authorities will 
kindly do so. The production of this passage would 
probably settle the question, and decide whether 
the Jews were expelled by a royal edict merely or by 
virtue of an Act which does not now appear to 
have been recorded on the statute book. 

W. 8. B. 


Aw Interestixc Manor: Wasninoton’s An- 
cestry (7 S. vi. 185, 299).—At the first reference 
appears a cutting from the Siandard of July 25 
relative to the manor of Sulgrave. As error is im- 
mortal, it needs little perspicacity to divine that 
in **a cutting from the Standard” the old story of 
George Wasbington’s descent from the Sulgrave 
family would be embalmed. For years past the 
falsity of the statement has been exposed in the 
successive series of ‘N. & Q.,’ but “magna est 


error, et prevalebit”; to such an extent, indeed 
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that admission is given to it without a word of pro- 
test. In 4 §. ix. 325, Cot. Carster, the fore- 
most genealogist of the day, expressed his regret 
that “such an error should be perpetuated after it 
bas been completely and publicly exposed. In 5" 
8. xi. 257 an editorial protest followed a revival of 
the story. In 6" 8. xi. 85 the whole subject was 
exhaustively dealt with by your valued corre- 
spondent Mr. J. Dixon; but, notwithstanding 

ese repeated ‘‘ scotchings,” we still find the fable 
rearing its head with sea-serpentlike vitality. The 
result of Cot. Cuzster’s long and patient investi- 
gation into the history of the Washington family 
will be found in the Herald and Genealogist fer 
1867, vol. iv. pp. 49-64. I may add that, as a 
general rule, I venture to think that the obiter 
scripta of the daily fe press should be 


received into the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ with very 
at caution, W. F. Paieavx. 
Garrick Club. 


Royat Orrerincs at THe Feast or THE 
Eripnany v. 369; vi. 13, 97, 173).—I 
thank your correspondents very muca for their 
attention to my query at the first reference, but 
they have not quite understood my want. If Mr. 
E. Leaton or St. Swirastn can in- 
form me with whom of the Eoglish monarchs this 
custom began, or whether it was ever discontinued 
during any one of their reigns, I shall be more than 
ever indebted to him. Or if one could instance 
this as a custom of any foreign sovereign I would 
be thankful. Hersert Harpy. 


Tae ‘Oxrorp anp Macazine’ 
(7 8. vi. 228, 276).—If W. ¥. P. will send me his 
address I will supply him with De: list he wants, 


RMELL Price. 
Westward Ho, N. Devon. 


Fovx-taes (7* vi. 162).—The fol- 
lowing story, which appeared in the Spiritual 
Times of Dec, 23, 1865, is that to which the Rev. 
W. Henry Jones no doubt refers in his foot-note, 
p. 165, as to six ash trees growing out of the grave 
of a lady in a churchyard near Hitchin :— 

“An Atheist's Prophecy Fu/filled.—The church 
of Tewin, in Hertfordshire, is . spot of some Sheet 
to the curious, from the fact of its being the resting- 
oy of mortal remains of Lady Anne Grimston. 

he ‘old wife’s tale’ of the neighbourhood is to the 
effect that the said Lady Anne Grimston was an 
Atheist, without a shadow of belief in the Deity; and 
that, so firm was her belief in the non-existence of 
God, that at her death bed her last words were to the 
effect that if God existed seven elm trees would grow 
out of her tombstone, Whether such words were used, 
and in such a manner, it is impossible at this date to 
determine; but whether the tale be correct or not, 
seven elm trees have sprung up through the solid 
tomb, and have broken away the solid masonry in all 
directions, making the reading of the inscription a 


difficult and almost impossible feat. The iron railin flowered 
that surrounded 


monument are in many places 


firmly embedded in the trunks of the trees. The 
numerous names carved in al! available parts of the 
trunks attest the number of visitors curiosity has 
drawn to the spot. The trees are distinct and separate, 
and, notwithstanding the strangeness of the locality, 
appear to thrive weil...... It is conjectured—and by no 
other supposition can these marvellous appearances be 
accounted for—that at a period antecedent to the erec- 
tion of the tomb the seeds of the now full-grown trees 
must have been deposited in the vault beneath; and, 
there germinating, forced their way towards the light 
silently and gradually displacing the masonry «bove, 
ep quienes and supporting the tomb they had dis- 
turbed. 

“ The superstitious credulity of the neighbouring pea- 
santry of the last generation was naturally excited by 
appearances so unusual, and they have handed down a 
legend to their sons, in which it is sought to account for 
the phenomenon, The story is a simple one:—!t is said 
that Lady Anne was an unbeliever, so confident in the 
falsehood of Christianity and the Bible that she was wont 
to say that ‘if the Sacred Book were true, seven ash trees 
would grow out of her tomb.’ The result evidently—as 
in many similar cases—gave rise to the legend. Whether 
Lady Anne were so unbelieving as is represented, we 
have no means of positively ascertaining, but it is very 
unlikely ; and in these days we require no such solution 
of appearances, which, however unusual, we are content 
to regard as beautiful illustrations of natural laws.” 


Cever et Avpax. 


Roratist anD Cromwetiian (7* 8. 
vi. 69, 217).—The following illustrations of this 
subject from the ‘ Life of the Great Lord Fairfax,’ 
by my friend Clements R. Markham—a book styled 
“an admirable life of Fairfax” by the late John 
Richard Green in his ‘History of the English 
People’—may prove interesting. The author is 
describing the battle of Marston Moor in 1645 :— 

“ Here then were two t armies drawn up in battle 
array; a deep ditch ad oy strip of land covered with 
waving corn, a few hundred paces across, alone —- 
them. We may picture to ourselves the long lines 
horsemen, with their breast-plates glittering in the after- 
noon sun ; the solid masses of shouldered pikes, such as 
Velasquez has made us familiar with in his glorious pic- 
ture of ‘ Las Lanyas,’ and the hundreds of pennons above 
them of all shapes and colours. The standard of Prince 
Hs with its red cross, was nearly five yards long.”"— 


The author thus describes the colours of the 
Royalists at Naseby fight in 1645 : — 

« But it was a brave sight when the Royalists came up 
over the brow of Sibbertoft in line of battle with hun- 
dreds of colours fluttering in the wind, The king's stan- 
dard in the centre was red, with a golden lion and crown; 
the colours of the infantry were white with a red cross ; 
the cavalry carried the arms of their officers* ; and the 
sky-blue standard of Rupert waved above the rest, on the 


ight ."—P, 216, 
Jouw Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Howte: Lopes (7 S. vi. 227).—Abba 
Thulle (not Halle) was King of Pelew when it was 


* An ded note sa “One regiment had « red 
ties gentlewoman’s petti- 


coat.” 
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isited by Capt. Henry Wilson, of the East India 
in 1783. Ludee was 
one of his wives. The engravings mentioned by 
your correspondent are to be found in ‘An Ac- 
count of the Pelew Islands,’ by George Keate, 
which was published in 1788. They were en- 
ved by H. Kingsbury from drawings by A. W. 
Boris, a passenger on board the —*., 


A full account of Abba Hulle (should be Thulle) 
will be found in a very interesting little book en- 
titled ‘The History of Prince Lee Boo,’ who was a 
native of the Pelew Islands, brought to England, 
died of. smallpox, and was buried at Rotherhithe 
Church. W. T. 


Parcament Witts v. 110, 237, 378).— 
Mr. F. A. Buarpes’s note scarcely justifies the 
frequent reference by novelists to wills written on 
parchment. I recollect once seeing a play the plot 
of which turned upon a missing will, which some 
careful testator had hidden to prevent its being 
tampered with by a rascally son. I forget the name 
of the play, but I remember being amused when 
virtue and the pit were respectively rewarded by the 
discovery of thedocument. It was written on = 
ment, with an enormous seal pendant, and was 
obviously a probate. F. Leicuron. 


Aurnors oF Quotations Wantep (7* §. vi. 


A woman is only the age she looks. 
Adapted from the French Proverb, ‘‘On a l'age qu'on 
paraft,” R. H. Busx. 
(7% 8, v. 449, 518; vi, 58, 259.) 
To ascribe the four lines quoted at the last reference 
to D. Terry is erroneous ; the few verbal variations in 
the lines may be Mr. Terry’s, but those do not tit 


fall assurance that he will run no risk of bringing a 
blush to the fair nymph’s cheek. I was careful to ex- 
clude from those collections any poems that passed the 
bounds of conventional propriety.” In the enchanting 
volume now before us Mr. Bullen has gathered from 
the song-books and from rare miscellanies of the seven- 
teenth century the songs that he judged unsuited to the 
earlier collections, 

In doing this Mr. Bullen bas made some noteworthy 
finds. For the first time he publishes the whole of 
Raleigh’s characteristic poem, “ Nature, that washed 
her hands in milk.” Some charming verses by Aurelian 
Townsend, a friend of Carew, whom Suckling includes 
in ‘The Session of the Poets,’ is obtained from one of 
the Malone MSS. in the Bodleian Library, and from 
such rare miscellanies as ‘The Academy of Compli- 
ments,’ ‘The Marrow of Compliments,’ ‘The Mysteries 
of Love and Eloquence’ (edited by Edward Phillips, the 
nephew of Milton), ‘Wit’s Interpreter,’ &c., he has 
selected a series of poems that the world cannot afford to 
lose. Only just to himself is Mr. Bullen in saying that 
he has “reprinted nothing that is offensively gross.” 
Those who are most familiar with the raptures of poets 
such as Carew, Suckling, and even George Wither, will 
be surprised at the reserve he hasshown. Nothing in 
the volume is prurient or unclean. Did our space permit 
of quotation we would give a poem or two to show how 
careful—we had almost said squeamish—Mr, Bullen has 
been with regard to his previous anthologies. We do not 
seek to vindicate his vol.me by comparing it with the 
kind of works that now appeal to our youths and our 
maidens. We simply #ffirm that no human being will 
be the worse for anything the volume contains, and no 
student of our earlier literature need have a moment's 
hesitation in acquiring the book, always provided he is 
able. For ourselves, our warmest acknowledgments are 
due to Mr. Bullen for a volume that we unhesitatingly 
declare will be deatblese, and for the proof he furnishes 
how much in the way «f enriching us may yet be accom- 
plished by an individual with Mr. Bullen’s tastes and 


capacities, 
re: a Refutation of the Hon, 


him the author of the quotation. Amongst Sir Walter 
Scott’s miscellaneous poems there is ‘Lullaby of an 
Infant Chief,’ the last stanza of which is :— 
O, hush thee, my babie, the time soon will come 
When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet and drum ; 
Then bush thee, my darling, take rest while you may, 
For strife comes with manhood, and waking with day. 
The date assigned to the poem is 1815 (see ante, p. 58). 
Frepk. Rue. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Speculum Amantis: Love Poems from Rare Song-Books 
and Miscetlanies of the Seventeenth Century. Edited 
by A. H. Bullen. (Privately printed. 

To the delightful and valuable series of lyrics from the 

song-books of the Elizabethan age with which Mr. 

Bullen bus enriched the book-loving world las now to 

be added a supplemental volume, which may well be the 

most popular of the collection, With a delicacy which 

is almost superfluous he has issued, in the shape of a 

privately printed volume, the poems which, on account 

of their amorous complexion, he omitted from his pre- 
books. Of those earlier volumes he eays, in his 
picturesque and figurative style, They may 
on a drawing-room table without offence. Philemon 
may give them to his Amanda on her birthday with the 


No Cipher in 
Ignatius Donnel/y's Great By the Rev. 
A. Nicholson, LL.D. (Fisher Unwin.) 

It is ead to think that Mr. Proctor’s exposure of the 
hollowness of Mr. Donnelly’s method, in the number of 
Knowledge for August, must have been almost his latest 
piece of work. Closely following upon this, and doubt- 
less independently of it, appears the above-named work, 
which deserves very h able tion for its thorough- 
ness, and a large sale for its cheapness, We now know 
the whole of the matter; and, as any arithmetician 
must have foreseen, the ridiculous cipher, really a no- 
cipher, is calmly, fully, and irrefragably exposed and 
made clear to the most ordinary intelligence. The 
strength of Mr. Donnelly’s position Jay in his shiftiness of 
method, his arbitrariness of application, his confusion 
of language, and general slipperiness, 

We congratulate the author on his success. He shows, 
as might have been expected, that the said no-cipher 
will produce any required result at pleasure. He has 
so mastered the no-method as to employ it with much 
greater facility, and much less arbitrarily, than its in- 
ventor. He shows, for example, that the very same 
no-method can and does produce such a del ghtful 
sentence as this, which is equally “authentic” with 
those which Mr. Donnelly has already given us: “I, 
William, son to John Jack-peere [an improvement on 
Mr. Donnelly’s “ Jack-spur aay the Honour of a 
Herald's coat-of-arms, on a painted field ; for the ancient 
services of mine house to King Hal, in King Richard’s 
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in Warwickshire.” Starting from the root- 
number 523, the author evolves “ Master William Jack- 
Spur writ this play, and was engaged at the Curtain,” 
ext, from the root-number 516 he evolves the eame 
sentence for the second time. As if this is not enough, 
he starts with 505, and evolves it for the third time. 
Then, starting with 513, produces it for the fourth time, 
And, starting with the filth root-number, viz., 506, pro- 
duces it yet again for the fifth time. There are but five 
root-numbers, or this sort of thing might be made to go 
on for ever. Again, the author arrives at the one prime 
key-number which Mr. Donnelly has reserved as his 
eatest of all secrets, He declares it to be 814; and, 
f it be not right, it at any rate will do all that is 
required. The conclusion to be drawn, in the author's 
own words, is simply this: “The cipher tells any story 
under the manipulation of the qc. In point of 
fact, it is no cipher at all, Mr. Donnelly is an enthu- 
siast, but the cryptogram is a delusion.” 

The “ cryptogram ” is hardly worth powder and shot. 
Tt will always impose on the credulous, and never on 
the mathematician or the student of our literature. 
Still, it was worth while to expose it just once for all. 
And now it has been exposed twice. 


The University Economics.— Political Economy : an Ele- 
mentary Text-Book of the E ics of Commerce. By 
E. ©. R. Gonner. (Sutton & Co.) 

Mr. Gonner has written a useful book for beginners, 

but we do not understand by what right he calls it ‘ The 

University Economics.’ We imagine that its merits and 

demerits are the author's own, and that Oxford has no 

claim to rejoice over or suffer from either. Mr. Gonner 
is not a speculator. He has not gone beyond the beaten 
track, but has put very clearly before his readers the 
facts and assumptions which are generally accepted by 
economists. We do not, indeed, call to mind that we 
have ever found in the same small space so good an ac- 
count of the conclusions on which the orthodox echools 
of political economists are in agreement. The heretics 
are not represented—there are heretics in political 
economy as well as in theology. This was not to be ex- 

cted in a text-book. The short space explaining what 

Bocialism involves will be found useful to many who de- 

nounce without understanding. Mr. Gonner has no 

sympathies with that form of thought, but he under- 
= aims of its advocates, and does not misrepre- 
sent them, 


Great Writers. —Life Waldo Emerson. By 

Richard Garnett, LL.D, (Scott.) 

Tuis is one of the best—indeed, in some ways, quite the 
best—life that has appeared in this series—the gentle, 
quiet, uneventful history of one who spent an almost 
ideally tranquil existence amid the fever and fret of 
modern American progress. Dr. Garnett bas drawn 
largely on Mr. J. E, Cabot, Emerson’s authorized his- 
torian, and acknowledged the same ; but we never for one 
moment are allowed to feel that we are reading a book 
“ made to order,” as, to some extent, all works in a series 
of this kind must in the nature of things be. 

Emerson is one who has never been fully appreciated 
in England. Long after his own countrymen had come 
to feel what manner of man he was, the cultivated 
Englishman regarded him as a visionary, somewhat as 
they did, and in this case justly, Alcott. No two minds 
could have been cast in more varied moulds, and Dr. 
Garnett brings out the practical side of Emerson as it 
has never been brought out before, while at the same 
time he never forgets that he is dealing with one who 
had another, a far more idealistic, side to his character. 
Itis as an essayist that Emerson will be remembered. 
He wrote, indeed, true poetry at times; but his verse is, 


asa rule, wanting in some of the higher ualificationg 
that go to make a poet, In his admiration oft the beauties 
of nature he reminds one at times of Wordsworth, but 
never at his best is he to be compared for one instant 
with the great Lakeland poet. 


The Morning Psalms: Meditations for E Day i 
Year. By the Author of‘ The Round,’ 
aker & Son.) 

We have here, in a very elegant pocket edition, well 
rinted, bound in red morocco, a series of devotional Te- 
ections of a kind for which ‘The Daily Round’ hag 

prepared the reader, The volume is likely to enjoy « 

widespread popularity. 


Da. HILt, the editor of Boswell's ‘ Johnson; 
has nearly ready for publication through the Clarendon 
Press a collection of letters from David Hume to William 
Strahan, hitherto unpublished, In the preface he re- 
counts the circumstances under which Lord Rosebery 

urchased the originals when the authorities of the 

leian and of the British Museum had declined them, 

A life of Hume has been prefixed, and the letters have 
been fully annotated. 


Potices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as ® guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Mr. G, Naprer, Orchard, West Kilbride, 
N.B., seeks to know where the following lines of Tenny- 
son’s occur : — 

Yonder lies our young sea village, 
Nature's charms are less and less, 

Science grows and beauty dwindles ; 
Roofs of slated hideousness. 

W. Fetus (‘ Hamlet,’ Act IV. sc. vii. : “ Long Parples”), 
—The early —- orchis, Orchis mascula, a flower bloom- 
ing in Apriland May. One of the names by which it is 
known is the “‘ rampant widow.” Lyte’s ‘ Herbal,’ 1578, 
gives various appellations too gross for mention, See the 
Garden, Sept. 19, 1874. 

C. Tomirnson When cockle-shells turn siller bells”). 
a the ballad ‘ Waly Waly.’ See 7% 8. iv. 296; v, 
15. 

B. T. Woopp-Saurra (‘ Who plucked these flowers?”),— 
See ‘N, & Q.,’ 6 S. xi. 349, 399; 7S. i, 79, 111, 494, 

W. J. Black Maria” ).—The origin of this name for 
@ prison van has been asked in‘ N. & Q.,’ without elicit- 
ing any reply. 

Mr, J, E. Goopwin, 75, Cheapside, Liverpool, seeks a 
recitation called ‘ The Faithful Lovers,’ 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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—C. HERBERT, English and Foreign Book- 
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EFERENCE CATALOGUE of BRITISH TO- 
POGRAPHY, 5,00° articles, 92 Pedi- 


OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, Solicitors, &c. 
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address, Boukmep, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


L LI & 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 

Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Purchased, or Valued. 
NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
ESTABLISHED 1551. 
THREE per silowed ou on 

demand. wo 
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Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Y ORK and GAME PIES ; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


‘TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—No Mystery.—When- 
ever is impure or the general health is impaired 
the human body is jisposed to attacks of any prevailing e 7 
or diminished power, shoul: Pil 
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ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Béited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. LL.D. 
Number XII. OCTOBER, price 5s. 
1. ARTICLES Contents. 
The SETTLEMENT of AUSTRALIA. By E. C. K. Gonner. 
The TOMB of DANTE. By the Rev. Principal of St. Edmund 


PRESBYTERIANISM. By William A. 


The BATTLE of NASEBY. a. 
2. NOTES and DOCU MENTS.—The Parentage of Gundrada, wife of 
William of Warren. By Edword A L.—Caru. 
Miss Kate’ Norgate.—The Visitation the Monastery 
of Thame, 1524. Edited by the Rev. George G. Perry.—Crom- 
Ge of 1608. Part il, By D. 
ave, ©, Letters . William Ayerst, 1781. 
Part L. Edited by ©. B. Doble. 
3. REVIEWS of BOOKS. 
4 LIST of HISTORICAL BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
5. CONTENTS of PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


T z= EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 44 


1. LORD 


2 The LAW of STORMS. 
3. The POETRY of MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
4 ANNALS of the HOUSE of PBXOY. 
5. TYRRELL’S CORRESPONDENCE of CICERO. 
6. The TURRETTINI FAMILY of GENEVA. 
7. NAVAL DEFENCE. 
8. RECENT ADVANCES in SURGERY and MEDICINE. 
9. The LETTERS of DOROTHY OSBORNE. 
10. REID'S LIFE of WILLIAM EDWARD FORSTER. 
1. IRELAND UNDER COERCION. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & 00. 


THs QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 324, will be published on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER sth, 
Contenta, 

1. ROBERT ELSMERE and CHRISTIANITY. 
% DANIEL O’CONNELL'S OORRESPENDENCE. 
3. NONSENSE as a FINE ART. 
4. CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY and ANTIQUITIES. 
5. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
6. PROVINCIAL LIFE under the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
7, TECHNICAL EDUCATION and FOREIGN COMPETITION. 
8. Mr. BALFOUR’S ADMINISTRATION of IRELAND. 
9. REMINISCENCES of SAMUEL ROGERS. 
10. The WORK of the SESSION. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


THE AUTUMN EXTRA NUMBER. 
Now ready, price Sixpence, 
LL THE YEAR ROUND. 
AN UNCONVENTIONAL ALMANACK FOR 1889, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
Office: 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 
*,* Sold at all Railway Bookstalls and Booksellers’. 


ACCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY Chairman. 


ANNUAL INCOME £2890 
INVESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND £975,. 0 
COMPENSATION for 126,000 ACCIDENTS .. £32,500,00) 


Moderate P. ble C New Concessions, 
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Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West-end Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C, 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


COMPLETION OF THE ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


Messrs, CASSELL & COMPANY have the pleasure to announce that the concluding Volume 
of this great Work will shortly be ready for publication, 


THE ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


A NEW AND EXHAUSTIVE WORK OF REFERENCE TO ALL THE WORDS I¥ 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, WITH A FULL ACCOUNT OF THEIR 
MEANINGS, ORIGIN, AND USE. 


Complete in Fourteen Divisional Volumes, bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. each ; or Seven Volumes, handsomel 
bound in half-morocco, 21s. each. 


*,* A Specimen Page Prospectus of this invaluable Work, which 
contains about FIFTY THOUSAND MORE WORDS ‘than any 
Dictionary extant, and contains over §,000 Pages, will be sent om 
application to the Publishers. 


CELEBRITIES of the CENTURY. Edited by Luorp C. Sanpers, with Contributions by 
Eminent Authorities. 


The DICTIONARY of RELIGION. By the Rev. W. Bzrnau, B.D, 21s. 

The DICTIONARY of ENGLISH HISTORY, 2ls, 

DICTIONARY of PHRASE and FABLE. Twentieth Edition, Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 
DICTIONARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d, ; 


The PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of MECHANICS, With about 20,000 DrawingsJ 
4 vols. each 21s, 


CASSELL’S FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. 242nd 
Thousand. 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S GERMAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-GERMAN PRONOUNCING DIG 
TIONARY. Sixty-niuth Thousand. 3s. 6d. ; 


CASSELL’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 3¢. 6d, 
LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, Fifty-sixth Thousand. 3¢, 6d 
CASSELL’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. : 
CASSELL’S CONCISE CYCLOPADIA. With about 600 Illustrations. 15s. 
CASSELL’S MINIATURE CYCLOPADIA. Containing 30,000 Subjects. 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Luarzp, Ludgate-hill, London ; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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